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Representative French Approves Ex- 
tension of Elective Franchise to 


Women 





In answer to the letter sent by the 
Oficial Board of the National Suf- 
frage Association to the members of 
Congress in regard to making women 
eligible to vote in the direct election 
of Senators, Representative Burton L. 
French of Idaho writes as follows: 

| am in receipt of your letter of the 
sth inst., bearing upon the question of 
the extension of the elective franchise 
to the women of the United States, 
and | assure you that I am in com- 
plete accord with this movement 
The system has worked splendidly in 
the State that I have the honor to rep- 
resent—Idaho—and I believe it will 
mean far better government if extend- 
ed throughout the nation.” 





WOMEN A POWER 


What They Have Done in New 
Orleans 





The vital, epoch-making power of 
New Orleans resides in its women,” 
ceclares the daily Item of that city. 
This fact which has been overlooked 

the general pub‘ic and purposely 
obscured by the politicians is given 

sminence by the Item in a leading 
edi‘ orial. 

me of the great things the women 
1 accomplished are these: 

New Orleans, ridiculed and 
criticised for its unsanitary condition, 
a sewerage system. 

Compelled the enactment of a child 
labor law in Louisiana. 

Compelled the enactment of a com- 
pulsory education law. 


Gave 





A COUPON VOTE 





To Be Signed By All Readers Who 
Wish to Aid In Saving the Life of 
Angelina Napolitano 


\n article under the title, Shall 
She Die, on another page explains the 
case of this Italian mother who is 
coidemned to die. We give below a 
coupon vote to be signed in her be- 
To Mis Excellency 

rhe Governor General of Canada 

Ottawa, Canada 
Sir 
The signer of this petition requests 
that you, in the name of motherhood, 
base of all civilization, and in the 
name of home, the bulwark of civiliza- 
use your influence and your 
authority to prevent the execution of 
\ngelina Napolitano, which is set for 
\ugust 9, 1911, at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Name 

The Public of July 7 says: 

In the Province of Ontario there is 

lespairing woman in jail—Angelina 
Napolitano, She awaits a ceremonial 
For that relic of barbarism 
Survives in Ontario, along with the 
Sher Provinces of Canada and in 
Most of our States. Our laws cling to 
it With brutal tenacity, under the in- 
fluence of men and women who think 
they thereby serve their God. 

This woman’s hanging has been 
Postponed until some day in August. 
Not in mercy to her, not for humani- 


‘y's sake; not for love of God or man; 
(See 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY 





Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, a 
graduate of the Bridgewater State 
Normal School, was a teacher for 
nine years in the public schools of 
Massachusetts. In 1887 she married 
James A. Beatley, a teacher in the 
English High School, Boston. Dur- 
ing her married life, Mrs. Beatley, in 
addition to the cares of motherhood, 
has been an earnest church worker. 
She has been Principal for seventeen 
years of the Disciples’ School, at the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston, 
establishing a graded course of in- 
struction and equipping the school 
with an excellent teaching force. 

As chairman cf the Conference 
Committee on Moral Education, Mrs. 
Beatley has addressed many meet- 
ings of parents and teachers in our 
public schools, and similar gatherings 
in women’s clubs, upon subjects per- 
taining to morals and manners. She 
has visited thirty churches during the 
past year in the interests of religious 
education. 

Mrs. Beatley’s father was Edmund 
Dana Bancroft, a warm defender of 
equal suffrage in its early days of un- 


pepularity. She has two daughters 
and two sons of college age, who 
since early childhood have been in 


touch with the public interests of 
their mother, sharing her enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Beatley is a member of the Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association for 
Good Gcvernment, and joins in the 
active movement for suffrage as far 
as her duties to home and church will 
permit. She has been a member of 
the Roxburghe Club since its founda- 
tion, and is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Wemen’s 
Clubs. Her pen nas been busy these 
many years writing papers and pre- 


a 








MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY 





paring work for publication. “Apples 
of Gold,’ “Forget-Me-Not” and “Joys 
Beyond Joy” are the best known of 
her works. 

Mr. Beatley is known for his teach- 
ing of German in the English High 
Schcol, and for his organization ofa 
large school orchestra. He is sympa- 
thetic with the public interests of 
Mrs. Beatley, and has rejoiced in this 
larger expansion of home life which 
it has been her privilege and satis- 
faction to make. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The difficulties of the police com- 
missioner in suppressing vice in Bos 
ton are set forth in the annual report 
of Police Commissioner O'Meara. He 
deplores the scant encouragement the 
police receive from the public. He 
says: “The spirit of lynch law seems 
tc be in all classes of citizens and to 
manifest itself in individuals when- 
ever their own profits are jeopardized. 
Efforts to reduce the profits of the 


business of vice, to secure adequate | 


punishment of those who engage in It, 
and thus to check its growth, have 
met with practically no helpful or ap 
preciative response,” 





MRS. CATT’S ADDRESS 





At the Sixth Conference of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance 





In the debate upon the woman suf- 
frage bill in the Swedish Parliament 
a few weeks ago, a University Pro- 
fessor said in a tone of eloquent 
finality, “The woman suffrage move- 
ment has reached and passed its 
climax; the suffrage wave is now 
rapidly receding.” To those who heard 
the tone of voice and saw the manner 
with which he spoke, there was no 
room for doubt that he believed what 
he said. “Men” believe for the most 
part that which they wish,” wrote 
Julius Caesar. With patronizing air 
more droll than he could know, the 
gentleman added: “We have permitted 
this movement to come thus far, but 
we shall allow it to go no further.” 
Thus another fly resting on the pro- 
verbial wheel of progress has com- 
manded it to turn no more. This man 
engages our attention because he is 
the representative of a type to be 
found in all our lands: wise men on 
the wrong side of a great question, 
modern Joshuas who command the 
sun to stand still and believe it will 
obey. 

A Broad Outlook 

Long centuries before the birth of 
Darwin, an oldtime Hindu wrote: “I 
stand on a river’s bank. I know not 
whence the waters come or whither 
they go. So deep and silent is its 
current that I know not whether it 
flows north or south: all is mystery 
to me, but when I climb yon summit, 
the river becomes a silver thread 
weaving its length in and out of the 
hills and over the plains. I see it all, 
from its source in yonder mountains 
to its outlet in yonder sea. There is 
no more mystery.” 

So, these university professors, 
buried in school-books, these near- 
sighted politicians, fail to note the 
meaning of passing events. To them, 
the women’s movement is an inex- 
plicable mystery, an irritating excres- 
cence upon the harmonious develop- 
ment of society. But to us, standing 
upon the summit of international un- 
ion, where we may observe every mani- 
festation of this movement in all parts 
of the world, there is no mystery. 
From its source, ages ago, amid the 
protests which we now know barbaric 
women must have made against the 
cruel wrongs done their sex, we 
clearly trace the course of this move- 
ment through the centuries moving 
slowly but majestically onward, gath- 
ering momentum with each century, 
each generation, until just before us 
lies the golden sea of women’s full 
liberty. Others may theorize about 
the woman movement, representing it 
as the scattered and disconnected pro- 
tests of individual women. In that 
period, women as a whole were 
blinded by ignorance, because society 
denied them education; they were 
compelled to silence, for society for- 
bade them to speak; they struggled 
against their wrongs singly and alone, 
for society forbade them to organize; 
they dwelt in poverty, for the law 
denied them the control of wealth, and 
even the administration of their 
wages. Under such conditions of 
sexual serfdom, what wonder that their 
cries for justice were stifled, and that 
their protests never reached the ears 
of the men who wrote the history of 
those times? Happily, those days are 
we have emerged from that in- 
ingly futile agita- 
y movement, 


past; 
coherent and seem 
tion into the present-da 
possessing @ clear understanding and 
a definite, positive purpose. 
The Modern Movement 

This modern movement demands 
political rights for women. It demands 
a direct influence for women upon the 
legislation which concerns the com- 
mon welfare of all the people. It 
recognizes the vote as the only dig- 
nified and honorable means of secur- 


KANSAS 





We are busy now with the organ- 
ization work and this work will be car- 
ried down to the “grass roots” but will 
in no way be “spectacular.” 

Besides the regular officers, there 
are eight District Presidents on our 
State Executive Board, whose duty it 
is to organize each county in her dis- 
trict. Each county organization will 
have its full quota of officers, so that 














MRS. LUCY B. JOHNSTON 


President Kansas Equal Suffrage 
Association 





when our one hundred and five coun- 
ties are organized and our State Chair- 
man in the departments of Member- 
ship Extension, Press Work and Edu- 
cation get their work extended in the 
Same way to cover the State, we will 
have more than one thousand women 
officially interested, and we hope that 
by touching a button at State Head- 
quarters we may be able to send the 
“thrills” all the way down into the vot- 
ing precincts. 

In one county, which was organized 
two weeks ago, they are already hold- 
ing suffrage teas and organizing in the 
voting precincts. In Riley County in 
a precinct of 100 voters, 55 women at- 
tended the “Tea Party” and 50 joined 
the league. These suffrage tea par- 
ties are not given in just the same 
spirit as was the one by our fore- 
fathers and foremothers in Boston 
Harbor, but the same principle is the 
inciting cause. At our next Board 
meeting full plans for the future will 
be made, but our women are conserva- 
tive and methods will not be of the 
spectacular kind. We will have a good 
deal of publicity work—speaking at 
fairs, chautauquas, and so forth—but 
will rely strongly upon the press and 
the strong sense of justice we believe 
our men of Kansas are possessed of. 

One hundred newspapers in county 
seats have promised to support our 
measures, and all our largest and best 
dailies have made a like pledge. It is 
too hot to do anything but desk work 
now, but by the first of September we 
will be prepared for more active work. 


A SUFFRAGE FOURTH 





Women Decorate Statues of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Lafayette, Garibaldi 
and Nathan Hale, and Make Suf- 
frage Speeches 





The Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York hit upon a novel and picturesque 
way to celebrate the Fourth of July. 
The N. Y. Times says: 

In old-time stage coaches decorated 
with flags and bunting, with drivers 
in tall hats and Continental blue, to 
the notes of a horn blown by a little 
gentleman with cocked hat and red 
coat, the women of 1911 celebrated 
the spirit of 1776. 

They were the women of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Party expressing their 
indignation against what they call 
the undemocratic and unworthy treat- 
ment they have received from mem- 
bers of the State Legislature, and 





(Continued on Page 218) 
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HE WON 


Ex-Mayor Saunders Has the Laugh On 
His Old Classmates 


William L. Saunders, ex-Mayor of 
North Plainfield, who received the de- 
gree of doctor of science recently 
from the University of Pennsylvania, 
had the laugh on some of his old as- 
sociates of the class of 1876 who were 
back for their thirty-fifth anniversary 
celebration. 

“Bill,” said one of his classmates 
after congratulating him on getting 
his doctor’s degree, “I hear that you 
believe in woman suffrage, not only 
that you believe in it but are president 
of the Men’s League of New Jersey, 
organized to help the women get the 
vote. How did that happen?” 

“Well, I can’t say that I became : 
doctor of science today because I am 
head of the Men’s League for Suf- 
frage,” replied Mr. Saunders, “but I 
am for suffrage because of the same 
things that lead up to a degree in sci- 
ence, The method of science is to in- 
quire into a thing and get at the facts. 
If you'll do that in the matter of suf- 
frage you will also come to the scien- 
tific conclusion that women should 
vote.” 


However, the old-timers of ’76 were 
still inclined to guy Saunders, and 
one of them, who had obtained a 
printed report of a speech on suffrage 
made by him at Plainfield last year, 
pulled it out of his pocket and began 
to read extracts at random, hoping 
thereby to cause some discomfiture 
for the doctor of science. That was 
where the laugh came in on this par- 
ticular group of alumni of ’76. The 
reading was begun as a joke, but the 
interest of the reader himself and his 
listeners soon became genuine. With- 
in a few minutes there were com- 
ments of approval and the reader was 
told to go on. 


The upshot was that out of the 
seven classmates who had started in 
to guy “Bill” Saunders on suffrage, 
four admitted that they had been con- 
vinced that women should have the 
ballot and the other three said that 
there might be something in it. 





EMPRESS SAID 





Russian Girls Should Not Be Taught 
to Think 





Editor Woman's Journal: 


In correcting the proofs of a new 
book of mine which contains a short 
account of the life of the Empress of 
Russia, I thought, as I read the fol- 
lowing anecdote, that you might like 
to use it. I think it has not been 
printed before. 

When a certain Count Tolstoy (not 
the late Leo Tolstoy) was Minister 
of Public Instruction, he once ap- 
pealed to the Tsaritsa to lend her in- 
fluence toward extending the educa- 
tional opportunities for women 
throughout the Russia Empire. The 
Tsaritsa listened attentively to the 
Minister as he set forth the needs of 
Russia in this direction, and when 
he had concluded she replied that she 
thought all girls should be taught to 
sew, to care for their homes, in short, 
to become helpful wives and good 


mothers; but as for granting them 
the privilege of so-called “higher 
education,” knowledge of history, 


philosophy and the sciences—to this 
she was entirely opposed. “Because,” 
said the Empress, “these _ studies, 
when offered to women, enly result 
in such terrible times as Russia is 
now passing through.” 

What a remarkable tribute this is 
to the women of Russia! The 
Tsaritsa holds them responsible for 
the movement toward liberty, the 
movement of progress, as a result of 
their contact with education and 
culture! 

Kellogg Durland. 

Monroe, N. Y. 
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SHADOWS 
By Ella Gilbert Ives 








Lovely shadows on the grass, 

Let me pluck you ere you pass; 
Gather with my fie!dward eyes 
Velvet rhythms of the skies, 
Where the poet Sun at play 
Fashions rhymes the livelong day! 
Ah! that cloud (in vain I sue) 
Sweeps my poem up the blue. 


Dancing shadows on the wall 
Interlacing, heed my call! 
Arabesques of vines that wreathe, 
Glancing wings of birds that breathe 
Messages from heaven to earth, 
'Twas the moon that gave you birth. 
Fairy footfalls of the light, 

Art’s despair, your measure bright. 


Lurking shadows in my heart, 

Only golden hours could start, 
Tracery of flower and leaf, 

Gladness rhyming close with grief, 
Straight from God this echoing gleam, 
Swifter-footed than a dream. 

Could a song blend light and dark 
Thus, ’twould make the angels hark. 


THE LIGHT* 








By Jane Waters 





(Continued) 
Queen's Corner, Va., Nov. 8. 

Well, here I am, dear child, seeing 
such wonderful Indian summer on the 
Chesapeake! Two old colored people 
and Bridget (they get on famously, 
as they let Bridget be the boss) make 
me more than comfortable. I was 
brought up on stories of canvas-back 
ducks perching on the rail of the piaz- 
za, or gallery, as they call it here, 
and terrapin walking (or perhaps they 
crawl) up the front path. So far I 
have seen no sign. I fear times have 
changed. 

My dear little place goes down to 
the river, and is very near where the 
rives goes into the bay. I am con- 
templating getting up some morning 
to see the sun rise over the water. It 
must be more than beautiful. This 
house is too good to be true. It isn't 
large, and, as it was out of the beaten 
track, was not visited during the late 
unpleasantness, so everything is just 
as it was when my great-grandmother 
had it given her for a wedding pres- 
ent. Twenty slaves were thrown in, 
I believe, and I am sure they were as 
happy as the day was long. 

I often wonder if, even up to the 
war time, many slaves really and tru- 
ly longed for freedom. I am inclined 
to think not. Of course, a few prob- 
ably did. I find I want John to see 
it all just at it is, so I won’t even 
rearrange things, as I may later. 

Aunt Silvia kept everything up so 
well that I don’t even need new cre- 
tons. I haven’t been here since I was 
a small girl. Right after mother’s 
death I came, but I knew the Boston 
aunties best, so begged to go back. 
How vague that all is! And yet I re- 
member mother’s face so well, and a 
few things she said to me; the rest 
is all a blur—father’s death and all. 
If I had known how I would love it 
here, I am sure I would have struck 
out years ago and been a bachelor 
girl and made a home for myself. 
The dear aunties would have gotten 
used to it, as I now see by their joy 
over my coming marriage. 

Bless their dear hearts, they be- 
lieve any or almost any kind of a mar- 
riage is better thah being an old maid. 
I expect to go back in a week, and 
feel each day this change of scene 
was just what I needed after my long 
staying in one spot. I can’t imagine 
anything getting on one’s nerves more 
than having to have a leg in a plas- 
ter cast. Having it cut off doesn’t 
seem as annoying. Perhaps I might 
think differently, however, if I tried 
having a leg removed. 

I have taken quinine until my earg 
ring. The Boston aunties have all my 
life warned me about the malaria that 
lurked at the Virginia aunty’s home, 
until Bridget refused to come unless I 
bought and promised to take almost 
every two-grain quinine pill in Bos- 
ton. So far we have neither of us had 
“the chills,” and from what I hear the 
season is over; but that fact, of 
course, has no effect on Bridget. 

I wish you could see the view I get 
from the window I am writing by. 
Some day you are coming down to 
visit us. 

Always yours, 
Elizabeth. 





Queen's Corner, Nov. 15. 
Dearest Alice: 
I have had rather a shock to my 
nerves, Which you will think a huge 
joke. John has evidently just had my 
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by the Woman's Jour- 
nal, Boston 


letter telling him I am strong for suf- 
frage. He cabled me, “Never mind 
bothering to vote; will do it for you 
next year.” . 

Did you ever know such extrava- 
gance? If I didn’t feel some one in 
the family must be thrifty, I would 
cable back, “All right. In that case, 
who will vote for you?” Instead, I 
wrote a sweet letter and told him not 
to worry, I would explain it all when 
he gets here, in the meantime would 
promise not to vote. 

John’s only idea of woman suffrage 
is of the short-haired women and long- 
haired men variety, I’m sure. I'm also 
sure he thinks as I do about the re- 
lations that men and women stand in 
toward each other, so the rest is a 
logical conclusion when once you get 
thinking of it. 

I am finding John a bit unruly. He 
absolutely refuses to live in any of my 
houses, or let me spend any of my 
own money except on myself. He has 
unbent so far as to say I may buy him 
a birthday and Christmas present! 
His disgust when I suggested pooling 
our incomes was so deliciously funny. 
I’m sure if he had known of the exist- 
ence of the aforesaid income before 
he asked me to marry him, he never 
would have. 

I think we will almost surely decide 
to go into the country to live. Where 
is still vague. I love it out Dedham 
way. Any old place will do, so long 
as we are there together. 

John will be sailing in a few days. 
I go back to Boston tomorrow, and 
may possibly stop over a night in 
Washington and see David and his 
wife. I hope she is good enough for 
him. David was always splendid. 

Affectionately, 
Elizabeth. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 


—_~—— 


Miss Alice Stone Blackwell has 
gone to her cottage at Chilmark, Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, for the summer. 

In Mrs, Esther Hermann and Dr. 
Medina De Hart, New York and New 
Jersey have lost two tried and faith- 
ful friends of equal suffrage. 

Miss Emily Butt of Jackson, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Juvenile Re- 
formatory Association, is carrying on 
an educational campaign with a view 
to securing from the next Legislature 
suitable provision for young offenders 
where they may be kept from associa- 
tion with hardened criminals. 

Major Belle Reynolds of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., the only woman holding a 
commission in the United States 
army, has been attending the fiftieth 
anniversary of her regiment, the 
Seventeenth Illinois. Major Reynolds 
was commissioned by Governor 
“Dick” Yates, war Governor of Illi- 
nois, for her heroic service at the 
battle of Shiloh. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt is re- 
ported as saying after the adjourn- 
ment of the International Congress: 
“I wish every opponent of woman’s 
suffrage could pay a visit to Norway, 
Sweden and Finland. When they saw 
the effect of the enfranchisement of 
women in those countries, no argu- 
ment would be needed, if they were 
at all open to conviction, to convince 
them that in the interest of humanity 
women should be given the right to 
vote. Norway particularly offers com- 
plete refutation of every argument 
against woman suffrage.” 

Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, of the Colo- 
rado Legislature, is visiting her 
married daughter in California, and 
making some speeches while there for 
the pending suffrage amendment. At 
her first meeting she was late because 
her trunk had not arrived and she 
was not willing to speak in her travel- 
ing dress. For more than an hour the 
audience was entertained with im- 
promptu remarks by other speakers 
and the singing of suffrage songs un- 
til Mrs. Lafferty was able to appear 
in fitting attire. This Colorado legis- 
lator has the reputation of being a 
shrewd woman, and she knew that 
one of the unexpressed objections to 
equal suffrage in many masculine 
minds is the fear that if women ger 
interested in public affairs they will 
cease to be interested in pretty 
clothes. Doubtless she believed that 
if she did not wear a becoming dress 
this fear would be strengthened. 
Sagacious Mrs. Lafferty! 





I believe in woman suffrage, not for 
women alone, not for men alone, but 
for the advantage of both men and 
women.—Hon. Frederic C. Howe. 





A COUPON VOTE 
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but iat she may give birth to a child 
before she hangs. More humanely 
might any babe be buried in its 
mother’s grave, coffined in her womb, 
than carry through life the sense of 
outraged affection it would inherit 
from having been born at the foot 
of its mother’s gallows stair. With 
greater safety to society, too. A very 
angel must such a person be not to 
hate his kind with murderous hatred; 
a prodigy of mental stamina, to escape 
the horrors of homicidal insanity. 
But this is the welcome our Canadian 
neighbors are officially preparing for 
that unborn child, 

And dreadful as it would be if the 
woman were bad, incredibly cruel as 
her execution would be if she were a 
criminal—this woman whose hanging 
is postponed so that a babe may be 
torn from her breast as the deadly 
noose settles upon her shoulders, it 
becomes unspeakably wicked if the 
truth about her case is as it is re- 
ported. These reports are to the effect 
that the act for which she is to be 
hanged by the Province of Ontario 
was in the highest degree commend- 
able. To kill in self-defense is not 
murder. It is no crime at all. And 
shall not homicide by a woman in 
defense of her chastity rank at least 
as high? Of this woman it is re- 
ported, and there has been no contra- 
diction, that she killed her husband 
to prevent his forcing her into prosti- 
tution. He had already made a “white 
slave’ bargain with that purpose in 
view. If this explanation of the homi- 
cide for which she is under death sen- 
tence be true, the Canadian authori- 
ties should be deluged with letters in 
her behalf. The womanhood of both 
countries, of all countries, should make 
her release their duty. To hang a 
woman is repulsive under any circum- 
stances; to hang a woman for killing 
a “white slave” dealer who had already 
sold her and whase marital relation to 
her placed her in his power, would 
deservedly bring down universal ex- 
ecration upon every official responsible 
for it. 


SHALL SHE DIE? 





Sonia Leathes of Toronto has sent 
the following additional particulars in 
the case of Angelina Napolitano to 
Miss Alice Henry, editor of “Life and 
Labor,’ and Miss Henry forwards 
them to us, in order that they may 
appear in The Woman’s Journal as 
well as in her own magazine: 


Case of Angelina Napolitano 


Angelina Napolitano was married at 
15 to Pietro Napolitano. She is now 
29 years old, and they. had four chil- 
dren living (another being expected 
to be born in July) when Angelina 
killed her husband on Easter Sunday. 

Pietro has always been known as a 
man of violent temper, and he has 
been in the habit of ill-treating his 
wife. Late in November of last year 
he decided to leave his wife and fam- 
ily. This action was to constitute 
something in the nature of a divorce, 
which, as Roman Catholics, they could 
not obtain in a legal form. He “di- 
vided” their household belongings, 
took his share and Jeft his wife and 
four children, without leaving any ad- 
dress or any means of support. He 
returned, however, at the end of a 
week, and, finding a man by the name 
of Nish living in the house, he went 
into a rage and inflicted serious stab- 
bing injuries upon Angelina, intending 
to kill her. She was confined to a 
hospital for several weeks in conse- 
quence, and bears the marks of the 
assault now upon her face. 

Pietro was brought up before a 
judge sitting without a jury, and was 
condemned to three years in the peni- 
tentiary. He was, however, released 
on suspended sentence after one 
week! He returned home, and ever 
since tried to force his wife to prac- 
tice prostitution for his benefit. She 
had already, he said, a bad name with 
Nish, whom he had found living in 
the house on his return, and she was 
either to earn money for him (Pietro) 
or he would drive her out of the 
house. She steadfastly refused to do 
his bidding, and every morning when 
he returned from working on the 
night shift in the steel foundry at 
Sault-Sainte Marie, the neighbors 
could hear altercations going on. He 
asked whether she had earned money 
during the preceding night, and she 
replied that she had not, and would 
not do so. On Easter Sunday there 
was a specially heavy quarrel, and 
Pietro said that he was going upstairs 
to have his sleep, and that, if he found 
her there on his return, he would kill 
her. Angelina thereupon went up- 


‘stairs and killed him (with an axe) 


while he slept. 


She freely and openly stated the 
facts before the court, and it was ap- 
parent that in her opinion she had 
carried out a natural act of justice. 
The judge held that she need not have 
killed him, but that she could either 
have gone away or have applied to 
the law for protection. 

But where could a woman who is ex- 
pecting a baby in a few months go? 
How was she to leave her four chil- 
dren, and what protection could she 
expect against her husband’s threats, 
when, after he had just failed to kill 
her in December, and after having had 
such heavy injuries inflicted upon her, 
all the law had done to protect her 
was to shut him up for one week? 

“There was nothing else left to do,” 
said Angelina at her trial. 

But her case was classed as murder 
in the first degree, that is without miti- 
gating circumstances and _ without 
recommendation to mercy. 

The very next day, at the same 
assizes, an Italian man was found 
guilty of having murdered with an axe 
another man in an adjoining tent at 
night. He pleaded that he had killed 
that particular man by mistake, mear:- 
ing to kill another one. And the same 
judge and jury recommended this man 
to mercy. 
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ing recognitfon of their needs and 
aspirations. It holds the faith that, in 


the long run man is logical. There 
may be a generation, or even a cen- 
tury, between premise and conclusion, 
but when the premise is once stated 
clearly and truthfully, the conclusion 
follows as certainly as the night the 
day. Our premise has been stated. 
The world has jeered at it and debated 
it. Now what is its attitude towards 
it? In the secret councils of every 
political party and every Parliament 
in the civilized world, this question is 
recognized as a problem which sooner 
or later must be solved, and the dis- 
cussion is no longer upon the justice 
of our claims, but how to avert final 
action, Our opponents may not recog- 
nize this fact, but we who have 
watched the progress of this move- 
ment for many years, have seen the 
opposing forces abandon, one by one, 
each and every defence, until nothing 
remains but pitiable pleas for post- 
ponement. Such developments are not 
signs of receding waves! 
An Invincible Army 

To follow up the advantages already 
won, there is today an army of women, 
united, patient, invincible. In every 
land there are trained pens in the 
hands of women; eloquence and wit 
on women’s lips to defend their com- 
mon cause, More, there is an allied 
army of broad-minded, fearless, un- 
yielding men who champion our re- 
form. The powers of opposition, 
armed as they are with outworn tra- 
dition and sickly sentiment only, are 
as certain to surrender to these irre- 
sistible forces as is the sun to rise 
tomorrow, 

An Outline of Progress 

These are the things we know. That 
others may share the faith that is 
ours, permit me to repeat a few fa- 
miliar facts. A call for the first In- 
ternational Conference was issued nine 
years ago, and it was held in the city 
of Washington, At that time the 
women suffrage agitation had resulted 
in nationally organized movements in 
five countries only. In chronological 
order of organization these were: The 
United States, Great Britain, Australia, 
Norway, the Netherlands. Two years 
later, in 1904, the organization of the 
Alliance was completed in Berlin, and 
associations in Canada, Germany, Den- 
mark and Sweden were ready to join. 
These nine associations comprised the 
world’s organized movement, and 
there were small prospects of immedi- 
ate further extensions. Today, seven 
years later, however, our Alliance 
counts 24 auxiliary national associa- 
tions, and corresponding groups in two 
additional countries. Are these evid- 
ences Of a wave rapidly receding? It 
would be more in accordance with 
facts should we adopt that proud boast 
of the British Empire, and say that 
the sun never sets upon suffrage 
activities. More, the dues of those 
paying membership in the world have 
increased seven times in the past seven 
years, and have doubled since the 
London Congress. Even in Great 
Britain, where its opposition declared 


——<$ 
similar increase of members and tus. 
has come to the militant groups 
twelve independent suffrage patos 
have been organized in that st 

The membership and Campaign fung 
have likewise tripled in the ites 
States, and every Presiden; of m 
iliary national society has reported 
increase in numbers, funds, ,; m3 
activity. This army of suffragists 1 
augmented by new and enthusiastic 
converts every month and every w 
We welcome to this Congress fr 
delegates for Men’s Leagues 
countries. The movement grows 
everywhere by surprising leaps end 
bounds. Two things are certain: first 
woman suffrage is not a receding wave: 
it is a mighty incoming tide which is 
sweeping all before it; second, no 
human being, no university professor 
no Parliament or government can stas 
its coming. It is a step in the revoly 
tion of society, and the etern 
ties are behind it. 


Country 


an aux. 


eek 
aterna] 
of five 


al verj- 


The “Do-Everything” Policy 
Those unfamiliar with our work 
ask, what does this great body of men 
and women do? They do everything 
which human ingenuity can devise 
human endurance carry out, to se: this 
big, indifferent world thinking. When 
John Stuart Mill made his famous 
speech in the British Parliamen; in 
1867, he said: “I admit that one prac- 
tical argument is wanting in the Case 


nay 


and 


of women: they do not hold great 
meetings in Hyde Park nor demon- 


strations at Islington,” and the House 
roared with amusement at the droll 
idea. But John Bull and Uncle Sam 
and all the rest of the brotherhood 
of law-makers are slow and stubborn. 
They have scorned the reasonable ap- 
peals of women, and have 
their signed petitions. So demonstra- 
tions of numbers and earnestness 0} 
demand had to be made in some othe; 


spurned 


form. In consequence Hyde Park has 
witnessed many a demonstration fo: 
woman suffrage, one being larger than 


any other in the history of England. 
and on Saturday of this week, a pro 
cession longer than any which has up 
held the standard of an aspiration wil! 
pass through the streets of London 
There are no examples among men in 
their long struggle to secure suffrag 
rights of such devotion, self-denial and 
compelling earnestness as have bee! 
shown by the English women. 

I believe more money has been con 
tributed, more workers enlisted, mor‘ 
meetings held, more demonstrations 
made in Great Britain alone on be 
half of woman suffrage than for any 
other cause. Certainly, the 
suffrage movement never 
forth such originality of campaigning 
methods, such superb organization, 
such masterly alertness. Yet it is said 
in all countries that women do not 
want to vote! It is to be devoutly 
hoped that the obstinacy of no other 
government will drive women to such 
waste of time, energy and money, (0 
such sacrifice and suffering as has that 
of Great Britain. 


men's 


brought 


Great Activity Elsewhere 


activities, confined to Great Britain 
Two thousand women swarmed to the 
Parliament of Canada last winter; 
thousands flocked to the Legislatures 
of the various capitals in the United 
States; a procession of the best 
womanhood in New York a few weeks 
ago marched through the city’s streets 
in protest against legislative treat 
ment. Sweden has fiiled the srea' 
Circus building in Stockholm 
flowing. Hungary, Germany, Franc 
“demonstrate.” In my opinion, 2° 
campaign is moved by more self-sacl- 
ficing devotion, more passionate fer- 
vor than in Bohemia, Teachers and 
other trained women workers are hold 
ing meetings, and willingly carrying 
this burden in addition to their attad 
work, that the women of Bohemia maj 
be free. In our combined countre 
many thousands upon thousands 
meetings are held every year, and ol 
lions of pages of leaflets are distri 
uted, carrying our plea for justi 
unto the remotest corners of the globe 
There are doubtless hard encounters 
ahead, but there are now educa 
women’s brains ready to solve e'® 
problem, There are hands willing °° 
undertake every wearisome task: yea: 


to over- 


ted 


ery 





at that time very confidently that the 
campaign haa reached its climax, the | 
National Union, our Auxiliary, has/| 
tripled its individual 





societies, and | 
since then. A 


membership, 
tripled its auxiliary 
doubled its funds 


and women’s lives ready for any sactl 
fice. It is because they know the ae 
answerable logic behind our demane 
and the unassailebie forces of 


gists 
growing army, that  suffrac's 
ynison 


throughout the world repeat {2 
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they made speeches at various points, 


ind decorated the monuments of the 


ade who fought for freedom in the 
early days, and who, they said, would 
nave fought for their cause today. 
Honoring the Fighters for Freedom 
The stage coaches, followed by au- 
tomobiles, left the Metropolitan Life 
puilding at noon and proceeded up 
Fourth avenue to Twenty-sixth street, 
through ©Twenty-sixth and down 
rifth avenue. The first stop for 
enpechies Was made at the corner of 
- street. One of the auto- 
mobiles held large wreaths and 
silk flags, and while the first 
hes were in progress the car 
a side trip to Union Square, 
and Mrs. Howard Russell Griffith 
njaced wreaths on the iron fence 
mailed the monument of Lincoln, at 
the base of the statue of Lafayette, 
ind on the iron railing around the 
statue of Washington. 
The second stop was made at 
street and West Broadway, 
yaribaldi statue in Wash- 
was decorated and 
stop at Murray street and 
Broadway, while a wreath was laid 
en the statute of Nathan Hale in City 
Hall Park. 
Patriotic Societies Represented 
Only national flags were carried, the 
suffrage color of yellow being shown 
only in two big placards bearing in 
black letters the words: “Spirit of 
1776 and “Democracy Must’ Be 
Lived.” Many patriotic societies were 
represented by their individual mem- 
bers among the women taking part 
in the demonstration, such as the 
Colonial Dames, the Daughters of the 
Revolution, Daughters of the American 
Revolution Society of Patriots and 
Founders, and Daughters of the May- 


flower. 


Thirteenth 


small 
spee 


made 


Bleecker 
while the 
ington square 


the last 


Women and Dogs 

Mrs. William Warren Penfieid told 
of Senator Brady’s recent remarks in 
the Senate that the women watchers 
“went to the polls as they would go 
to a dog show—to admire the different 
animals.” 

Protest Against Senator Grady 

“Ignoring the fact,’ said Mrs. Pen- 
field, “that many of these watchers 
described by Senator Grady were able 
lawyers and experts on our electiou 
and standing simply for the 
great principles of liberty and equal- 
ity to which this day has been con- 
secrated for 135 years, in the name cf 
and in the name of decency, 
we protest against such language be- 
ing applied on the floor of the New 
York State Senate to women who per- 
form a civic duty from motives of 
patriotism.” 

“It's all right,” said one of the men 
in the audience to a neighboring suf- 
fragist. “If you want anything you've 
got to fight for it. That is what we 
have had to do. Some women are fit 
to vote, and some are not, but it’s just 
the same with the men—it is all right 
for some and for some it isn’t.” 

Declaration of Independence Read 

\t each stopping place following 
the addresses the Declaration of In- 
dependence was read, Miss Jeannette 
Rankin, the color bearer, with the 
flag, standing beside the rostrum, 
Which was the front part of one of the 
automobiles. 

Picturesque Stage Coaches 

The stage coaches, drawn each by 
four horses, were the most piciur- 
esque part of the procession, but the 
passengers who had the honor of rid- 
ing in them had rather -too much of a 
Shaking up to be comfortable on a 
Mrs. Penfield, speaking of 
the coaches, in her address said: 

Some of us have come here in 
Stage coaches, the public vehicle of the 
historie days of the American Revolu- 
tion. We visualize for you the differ- 
fice between coach and motor car. 

S as if we placed side by side the 
handloom and the modern factory. 
Coach and handloom are discarded. 
Let us remember that men and women 
°' today who would be good citizens 
and helpful members of society can- 
not use the methods that were eifec- 
“ve in the days of the handloom and 
the stage coach. We are living in the 
day of the motor car and the bi- 
Diane,” 


laws, 


justice 


day. 


Among those taking part in the 
demonstration were Mrs. Martha 
wentworth Suffern, Miss Edith M. 
} 


a itmore, Mrs. Augusta C. Hughston, 
Miss Ida Craft, Dr. Sarah McNutt, 
Mrs. Nettie Graham and Mrs. Kather- 


ine Santi. Adolph Major of Brooklyn 
brought one of the automobiles, in 
which were Mrs .Grace Walterbeck, 
Miss Emma Carr and Miss Elizabeth 
Low. 

Lemonade and sandwiches were 
served at the headquarters before the 
party started, and tea was served at 
the close at the headquarters of the 
Seventeenth and Nineteenth Assem- 
bly District Headquarters of the 
Woman Suffrage Party, 108th street 
and Broadway, where there were 
short addresses, and again the rea.l- 
ing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. On the way uptown the party 
stopped at the new headquarters of 
the Fifteenth Assembly District, which 
is to be opened by Mrs. Sophie 
Kremer on July 15 with a tea and 
lunch room annex. 





Another New York paper says that 
the suffrage demonstration called out 
more enthusiasm among the Italians 


than anywhere else. They cried 
“Viva Garibaldi!’ and “Voteri per 
le donne!” (Votes for women). 


Garibaldi believed in equal rights for 
women, and doubtless his spirit would 
have been gratified. The colors of the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies in England are the same as 
those of Italy, red, green and white; 
as Elizabeth Barrett Browning de- 
scribed them: 


“Red, for the patriot’s blood; 
Green, for the martyr’s crown; 
White, for the dew and the rime 
When the morning of God comes 
down.” 


WHY ANY MAN SHOULD 
NOT MARRY A SUF- 
FRAGETTE 





A noted cartoonist was moved to 
write the following answer to Life’s 
question: 

1. Any man who regards as witty 
the venerable jibes about the advo 
cates of woman’s rights would run 
less risk of being made ridiculous in 
his own eyes if he married a woman 
of his own class—a person, that is, 
without any sense of humor. 

2. Any man who holds the view 
that woman is not by nature a human 
being as much as man, and therefore 
not entitled as much as man to the 
rights of citizenship in civilized hu- 
man society, had better refrain from 
marrying until he can discover a mate 
of his own genus and species. 

3. Any man who cannot find in 
the lists of writers, thinkers, artists, 
educationists and leaders of human- 
ity the names of women who tower 
above himself in intellectual great- 
ness, should not marry a suffragette, 
unless he can find one who would en- 
joy the society of a freak. 

4. Any man who believes in the 
American doctrine of No Taxation 
without Representation should re- 
frain from marrying a suffragette out 
of regard for his own consistency. 

5. Any man who is not willing to 
extend to his wife the moral, social 
and political rights which he himself 
enjoys, should not marry a suffra- 
gette, as she might embarrass him 
by asking, why not? 

6. Any man who, in the light of 
the advancing Twentieth Century, 
and in the presence of the record of 
experience, is content to remain such 
a moss-back as to rank himself with 
the opponents of equal suffrage, 
should not marry a_ suffragette, be- 
cause he would be much happier with 
an ignorant and unthinking woman. 

7. Any man who approves of the 
opinion which classes his mother, sis- 
ters or daughters with criminals and 
imbeciles in the domain of citizen- 
ship, should not marry a suffragette, 
or any other human being so far be- 
low his own political category. 

J. W. B. 


(New York Life please copy.) 





Mr. H. M. Nevinson, writing of the 
recent suffrage procession in London, 
in which all the suffrage societies took 
part, says: “The thing that surprised 
me most was the strength and num- 
bers of the National Union. Detach- 
ment after detachment passed by. Al- 
most every manufacturing town of the 
North, and many Southern cities, were 
represented, and still it seemed as 
though the red, white and green flags 
—the colors of Garibaldi in his glori- 
ous rebellion—would never cease.” 





I believe in the principle of woman 
suffrage.—U. S. Senator Robert M. 





LaFollette. 


NEW SUFFRAGE MAGA- 
ZINE 


— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Alden will | 
be editor-in-chief of a new magazine! 
to be published at Detroit, Mich, | 
“The True American” has been 
bought by the promoters of this en- 
terprise, and the name will be kept, 
but the publication will be made a 


suffrage periodical. The Detroit 
Journal says: 
The new magazine will deal espe- 


cially with suffrage matters in Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio 
and Michigan. In each State it wil! 
cover the local suffrage progress, in 
addition to many articles touching up- 
on the general development of suf- 
frage. In each State an editorial 
board of suffragists, both men and 
women, will write for the magazine. 
The June number will contain a re- 
view of the progress of suffrage in 
Michigan, written by Mrs. Clara B. 
Arthur, president of the Michigan W. 
S. A. Other contributors will be Mrs. 
George G. Caron, president of the De- 
troit Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Miss Clara E. Dyar, Dr. and Mrs. 
Homer Safford, Miss Alice May Bou- 
tell, Dr. Mary Stevens, Mrs. Palmer 


Rice, Mrs. Belle Brotherton, Mrs. 
Ruby Zahn, Mrs. Catherine Hunt, 


Mrs. Mary L. Doe of Bay City, Mrs. 
Belle Perry of Charlotte, Mrs. Huntley 
Russell of Grand Rapids, Dr. Emma 
Bower of Port Huron, Mrs, E. S. 
Knaggs of Bay City, Dr. Juanita Lea 
and Mrs. O. E. Butterfield. Men who 
will aid in the work of publication are 
Senator Palmer, Levi L. Barbour, J. 
B. Howarth, Henry W. Campbell, 
Charles Flowers, Oscar Janes, Dean 
M. Jenkins and Francis L. York. 

It is the purpose to have copies 
p!aced in the hands of 18,000 woman 
wage earners and others who have 
heretofore had but little opportunity 
to learn of woman suffrage. 





Since the foregoing announcement 
Was set up in type, news has come 
that the man who was to manage the 
business of the new magazine has 
disappeared with all the money that 
had been given him to use in starting 
it. Mrs. Margaret Hamilton Alden 
has got out a warrant for his arrest. 





Jerome K. Jerome said in London 
the other day that women were out 
for something greater than the vote. 
“They were out to claim for the first 
time in history the right of half the 
population to think for themselves 
and to form their own lives.” 

Alma Johnson's thumb was the 
price paid for a child labor law in 
Tennessee. Alma, working in a fac- 
tory when less than 14 years old, lost 
a thumb in the machinery, She sued, 
and the Court held that the law under 
which she brought action was uncon- 
stitutional and she could not recover 
damages. The result was an agitation 
which culminated in a new law, one 
of the features of which is the pro- 
hibition of employing children under 
16 years of age with dangerous ma- 
chinery. 
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those thrilling words of the American 
leader, Susan B. Anthony, “Failure is 
impossible.” 

Fifteen Victories in Seven Years 

It is not the strength of our cam- 
paign forces alone which has filled us 
with this splendid optimism; there are 
actual gains which in themselves 
should tell the world that the goal of 
this movement is near, Of the nine 
Associations uniting to form this Alli- 
ance in 1904, eight have secured a 
permanent change in the law which 
is a step nearer to political suffrage. 
Of the 24 nations represented in this 
Congress, the women of 15 have won 
more political rights than they had 
seven years ago. These gains vary all 
the way from the repeal of the law 
which forbade women to form political 
organizations in Germany, ecclesiasti- 
cal suffrage in Holland and Switzer- 
land, suffrage in Trade Councils in 
France, Italy, and Belgium, up to muni- 
cipal suffrage in Denmark, and political 
suffrage and eligibility in Australia, 
Finland, Norway, and the State of 
Washington. Among our delegates we 
count women Members of Parliament 
from Finland, a proxy member from 
Norway, a factory inspector from each 
of these two countries, and to none of 
these positions were women eligible 
seven years ago, There are victories, 
too, quite outside our line of activities. 

Woman Suffrage in Portugal 

A new organization has arisen in 

Portugal which has conducted its cam- 





paign in novel fashion, Observing 
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FOR SUFFRAGE WORKERS 








who wished to raise money to help 


may be willing to help the cause by 


women, who would like to own one 
in the offer of 16 premiums. 


For the welfare of The Journal 


ly for suffragists, address 





Our new premium offer, which appears July 1 and 8, is made to en- 
list the co-operation of new workers. 
appeal to such women as have been working for the $50 offer, women 


The premium offer is made primarily to interest those who would 
not be particularly interested to raise money for the cause, but who 


made to appeal primarily to boys and girls, to young men and young 


workers with whom suffrage and the local treasury stand first. We 
therefore make a new and generous offer to all who were interested 
in our $50 offer and to all others, especially to those who felt that 
earning the $50 was an undertaking too ambitious for them. 


For particulars of a fascinating and easy new offer made especial- 


It is not expected that it will 


the cause in their State or city. 


helping themselves. This offer is 


or more of the articles mentioned 


we wish, however, to enlist more 


The Publishers’ Department, 
The Woman’s Journal. 








that the new constitution did not for- 
bid the vote to women, Carolina 
Angelo, a doctor of medicine, applied 
for registration as a voter, and, when 
denied, appealed to the highest court. 
The judge, Dr. Alfonso Costa, sus- 
tained her demand, and one woman in 
that country possesses the same 
political rights as men. This lady 
has just cast her first vote. She was 
accompanied by ten ladies, and was 
received with respectful applause by 
all the men present. This movement 
developed out of an organization com- 
posed of 1,000 women members, whose 
work was to further the cause of re- 
publicanism in Portugal. The suffrage 
organization is small and new, but the 
president of the Republic and three 
members of the Cabinet are favorable 
to a further extension of political 
rights to women, and the new workers 
are confident of action by the Parlia- 
ment. It would be” curious indeed if 
the women of Portugal, without a 
struggle, should be crowned with the 
political power so long withheld from 
the long-suffering women of other 
lands. But justice, like the physical 
forces of nature, always moves on by 
the “path of least resistance,” and 
therefore it is the unexpected which 
happens. It is with especially affec- 
tionate and tender cordiality that we 
welcome this newly organized and al- 
ready victorious group into our Alli- 
ance. With pride and gratitude we 
have ordered a Portuguese flag to be 
added to our international collection, 
and hope to number Portuguese women 
in our future Congress. 


Mohammedan Women Voting 


In Bosnia and Herzegovina, by the 
new constitution of Feb. 20th, 1910, 
authorized by the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, four classes of men may 
qualify to vote. The first is composed 
of landowners who pay a tax of 140 
crowns on their estate, and widows 
and spinsters are included in this class. 
They vote by proxy only, but that is 


a mere detail. The first election took 


place in May, 1910. Seventy-eight 
women voted, seventy-six being 
Mohammedans, one Servian, one 


Roman Catholic. When it is remem- 
bered that this Mohammedan land has 
so far forgotten the injunctions of the 
Koran as to extend this small portion 
of justice to women, this achievement, 
though seemingly unimportant, be- 
comes a very significant straw which 
unmistakably shows the way the wind 
is blowing in this twentieth century. 


The Triumph in Washington 


At each Congress since our organiza- 
tion there has been an important 
triumph to celebrate. The most sig- 
nificant gain of the past year comes 
from the United States. In point of 
wealth, population, and political in- 
fluence, Washington is the most im- 
portant American State yet won. It 
will be remembered that in the United 





States woman suffrage must be se- 
cured by a majority of the men voters 
/in each State. The question in Wash- 
|ington was carried by a vote to three 
to one. The most gratifying factor in 
‘this victory was the common testimony 
;that this remarkable vote was the di- 
‘rect result of the influence of men 
‘and women who had formerly lived in 
one of the adjoining suffrage States, 
| notably Idaho and Wyoming, and who 
met theoretical opposition upon every 
, side with facts and figures, drawn from 
experience. 


Rich Resources of Suffrage States 

Undoubtedly the five full suffrage 
States of the United States seem in- 
Significant gains to people of other 
lands, It is true these States are new 
and their population small, So new 
are they that, when I was a child, 
the greater part of the territory 
covered by these States was indicated 
on my geography map as “Great 
American Desert.” But a generation 
has wrought wonderful changes. 
Modern irrigation has transformed the 
desert into fertile land, and its delici- 
ous fruits have found their way into 
the markets of the world. Bread made 
from its grain may be eaten upon the 
tables of any land, Its mines send 
gold and silver to the mints of all 
lands; its mountains supply semi- 
precious stones to the world; its coal 
and iron give thousands of factories 
work and enterprise. Masts from the 
great forests of Washington are found 
upon all ships, and a network of rail- 
ways covers the territory and carries 
its vast produce to the ocean, where 
one of the largest and deepest harbors 
in the world receives it. All the ele- 
ments which in other lands have con- 
tributed to the upbuilding of cities 
and the support of great populations 
are to be found there. Even now, the 
total number of voting women is equal 
to the number of who would 
receive the Parliamentary vote by the 
Bill in Great Britain. 
The territory of these five States is 
equal to that of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, the Isle of Man, Nor- 


those 


Conciliation 


way, Sweden, Denmark, and half of 
the Netherlands. So unlimited are 
its resources that time will surely 


bring a population as large as that 
found in Re- 
member that the vote is guaranteed to 
all those generations of unborn women, 


these older countries, 


and realize that these victories are 
of mighty significance! 
Austrajia in the Lead 


It is impossible to think of that far- 
off future without bringing to mind 
an antipodal empire, that island con- 
tinent, our  best-beloved suffrage 
achievement, Australia. Old monar- 
chies may scoff at its newness, but look 
to its future! Its territory is nearly 
as large as that of ail Europe; its 
resources are as varied and rich. Man- 
kind, ever restless, and ever seeking 
fresh fields with easier undertakings in 
its struggle for existence, will not fail 
to supply a population as large. Asia 
held the cradle of civilization. Europe 
was the teacher and guide of its youth; 
but its manhood is here. It looks no 
longer to Europe alone for guidance. 
The newest developments come from 
new lands, where traditions and long- 
established customs have least influ- 
ence. As Europe supplanted Asia, so 
it is not only possible, but quite prob- 
able, that Australia, with its demo- 
cracy, its equality of rights, its youth- 
ful virility, its willingness to experi- 
ment, may yet supplant Europe as the 
leader of civilization. Look to the 
future, and remember that over new 
lands “the glad spirit of human 
liberty” will rest for centuries to come, 
and be convinced that victories 
already won are pregnant with mean- 
ing! 

These are.the achievements of our 
cause reaehed within the past seven 
years. From history we may turn to 
prophecy, and ask what are the pros- 
pects of our cause? - 


our 





(To be continued) 
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TWO CARDINALS 





Cardinal Gibbons has lately come out with another of his 
frequent utterances against equal suffrage. He thinks that 
voting would be unwomanly, and would tend to take the 
mothers out of the home. On the other hand Cardinal Moran, 
of Australia, in his official organ, the Catholic Press, of Sydney, 
says: 

“The woman who -votes only avails herself of a rightful 
privilege that democracy has gained for her. No longer a mere 
household chattel, she is recognized as man’s fellow worker and 
helpmate, and credited with public spirit and intelligence. As 
a mother, she has a special interest in the legislation of her 
country, for upon it depends the welfare of her children. She 
knows what is good for them just as much as the father, and 
the unselfishness of maternity should make her interest even 
keener. She should deem it one of the grandest privileges of 


its opponents resort to the most shameless misrepresentation. 


spondent of the Los Angeles Times makes a venomous attack 
| upon the women of Kansas. 


AN ATTACK ON KANSAS WOMEN 








In the dearth of any sound judgment against equal suffrage, t 
Under the heading, “Experiment Fails,’ an anonymous corre- 1 


In Kansas, women can vote only 
in city and town elections. 
serts that the county officers (for whom women cannot vote) 
misbehave in their treatment of the poor, and draws the con- 
clusion that municipal suffrage for women is a failure! 

Under Kansas law, the State has to take care of the indi- 
gent insane, while the counties have to take care of the indi- 
gent poor. Therefore, it is asserted, the county officers send as 
many destitute persons as they can to the State insane asylums 
rather than to the county almshouses, in order that the State 
and not the county may bear the cost of their support. In the 
words of this anonymous correspondent, “As a result the in- 
sane asylums are overcrowded with sane but poverty-stricken 
old men and women.” No evidence is given that sane men and 
women are shut up in the asylums, but two questions are cited, 
from the report of the State Board of Control and from that 
of the Superintendent of the State Hospital at Topeka, com- 
plaining that persons “of weak intellect’ and those “in the last 
days of senile decline, both mental and physical,” are sent by 
the county authorities to the State insane hospitals, “occupying 
beds that could with greater benefit be given to the acutely in- 
sane.” Of this state of affairs, over which women have no con- 
trol whatever, this anonymous correspondent says: 

“What a fearful arraignment of the failure of women in 
politics! With municipal suffrage in her hands since 1887, the 
counties of Kansas unloading their destitute aged on the State 
as insane, for the saving of a few paltry dollars! Where women 
have not the ballot, where the woman heart looks, not for po- 
litical advancement, but for the good of humanity, such con- 
ditions could not exist. * * * Women have not done, with 
the ballot, what they have done and are doing the wide world 
over for God and home and country, and for humanity without 
the ballot. California women have not, and the vast majority 
of them do not want, municipal suffrage or any other kind of 
suffrage. But they do want humane treatment for helpless and 
dependent old age, and would not tolerate, for the fraction of a 
second, conditions that are existing in Kansas today.” 

This is the most irrelevant accusation ever made since a 
New York Anti some months ago intimated that woman suffrage 
could not be a good thing, as it had not rescued Finland from 
the grip of the Czar—an official whom the woman voters of Fin- 
land had no share in putting on the throne. The charges 
against the county authorities of Kansas may be true, though an 
anonymous letter is worthless as evidence. But, even if they 
are true in their entirety, the responsibility rests wholly with 
the male voters, since the county officials are elected by men 
alone. If the facts are as stated, they constitute an argument 
for equal suffrage, not against it. Whatever may be women’s 
failings, they are not apt to be lacking in humanity. In England, 
where women were given a vote in the election of Poor Law 
Guardians, and were made eligible to serve in that capacity, 
they brought in many reforms in the line of greater humanity 
to the aged poor and to pauper children. The same thing would 
probably happen in Kansas. In that State, as in all others, the 
bulk of the unofficial charitable and humane work is done by 
women; and the women who have worked the hardest in that 
line are, most of them, warm advocates of woman’s ballot. 

That “Professor” Lindemann who posed in Los Angeles as 
having been formerly connected with the State University of 
Colorado, and who is declared by its president to be wholly 
unknown there, after describing in California the frightful re- 
sults of the ballot in destroying the womanliness of Colorado 
women, went to Kansas, avowedly to hunt up any direful facts 
that he could unearth as the result of municipal woman suffrage 
there. He was reported in newspaper interviews as declaring 
that he found nobody in Kansas in favor of woman suffrage ex- 
cept the Christian Endeavor Societies. ‘Professor’ Lindemann 
is very likely the anonymous correspondent in question. 

Some little time ago a letter of inquiry as to the results 
of municipal woman suffrage was sent to all the Justices of the 
Kansas Supreme Court. All concurred in substance with Chief 
Justice Johnston, who wrote: “In consequence, our elections 
are more orderly and fair, a higher class of officers are chosen, 
and we have cleaner and stronger city governments.” 

At any time during the last 24 years, municipal woman 
suffrage in Kansas could have been repealed by a Legislature 
consisting wholly of men, and elected wholly by men. No 
serious effort to repeal it has been made. The last motion to 
that effect was made about ten years ago, by a corrupt mem- 
ber who represented a disorderly section of one of the large 
cities. The press reports said that his motion was voted down 
almost unanimously, and “amid a ripple of amusement.” Kansas 
men evidently do not perceive that “the woman heart” has been 
killed out of their women through the exercise of municipal suf- 
frage. If that were the case, the Kansas Legislature would not 
have voted by a large majority to submit an amendment giving 
women the full ballot. A. S. B. 


—— 


ANOTHER SUFFRAGE POSTER 





Miss Bertha Boye of San Francisco has won the $50 prize 
offered by the College Equal Suffrage League for the best suf- 











her sex that she can now help to choose the men who will make 
the laws under which her children must live, and exert her! 
purer influence upon the political atmosphere of her time. How | 
can she sacrifice any dignity by putting on her bonnet and walk- 
ing down to the polling booth? Women think nothing of trans- 
acting ordinary commercial business, of working alongside men, 
of playing their part in the practical business of life. They do 
not mind going to the box office of a theatre to purchase tickets | 
for the play. There is very little difference between doing that 
and putting their vote in a ballot box. The men about the booths | 
show them every courtesy, the officials are anxious to make | 
things easy for them, and the whole business of voting does not 
occupy more than five mjnutes. The woman who thinks she is 
making herself unwomanly by voting is a silly creature.” 
Of two cardinals, which is the more likely to be right = 
this subject, the one who has never had a chance to observe. 
equal suffrage in practical operation, or the one who has seen 
women voting for years? A. 8. B. 





! Kelley. 


frage poster. Her design is the figure of a woman draped in a 
Grecian robe, standing against a background of the Golden Gate 
and the setting sun which forms a red nimbus about her small, 
shapely head. 
Women.” The picture is confined to four colors, red, brown, 
yellow and black. 


thought about it, as well as the members of the Progran 


———. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 





Here we are in the middle of July and our Annua! Cony 
yen- 


ion is only three months away. It is time we all began to tak 
e 
1 Com. 


nittee. We noon 


First, what is the function of a Convention? 


a lot of business must be transacted, necessary reports gone 
over, necessary plans laid for routine work, elections held anq 
This anonymous correspondent as-| 5° forth, and so on. All very dull and uninspiring anq not at 
all enveloped in the charm of mystery or surprise or excit 
episodes. If this were all no one would come whose duty 
do so was not imperative. There must be something else ,, 
interesting that draws people, because we know they 
and come with eagerness. 


ing 
to 
more 


do com 
What then attracts them? , 


Perhaps every one would answer this question differently 
and yet there must be some reasons common to all. Among 
these reasons perhaps the most important is companionship, 
Many suffragists find themselves working almost alone or with 
only a small group who believe in equal suffrage and are sur- 
rounded by hostility or indifference. To these there is tie great 
refreshment of meeting kindred spirits. For one week at jeas; 
they may see that the world moves, that democracy is growing 
apace, that women in great numbers in all our States are reajy 
waking up. These lonely beings take back to their uncongenial 
spheres a new enthusiasm and a greater courage. For them 
this brief companionship means more than words can te}j. 
Others who come are perhaps discouraged, not because they 
have found too little interest in the franchise, but because they 
have found a bitter hostility as to methods, a warfare that 
neutralizes all their efforts and paralyzes the movement. For 
them there may be at the Convention an unlooked-for harmony; 
perhaps the problems have been solved by others, perhaps a 
compromise suddenly appears possible after listening to fresp 
ideas from disinterested workers from other parts of the coun. 
try. Our difficulties are so often exaggerated by too close a 
view-point. 

But there are others still who come to the Convention to 
compare notes, to ask questions of experienced women from 
other parts of the country, to get inspiration and ideas. A Cop. 
vention is a vast melting pot. All theories, all kinds of work, 
all methods, are dumped in together and the product is the 
best working plan by which to further our own progress. 

There are two distinct types of work needed—one for loca] 
work; each State, each city needs to know the best political 
scheme for winning votes for women. And then there is the 
National work. In this each and every State should have an 
equal interest, and only a plan that can be of use to all 8tates 
through every part of the country is worth considering. This 
is the side of the question that brings us all together; it is the 
question that can be decided by all, but only by all. What is 
the best work for our National Association to undertake? What 
kind of work can be done by a National body and only by a 
National body? 

At the Convention many suffragists will, for the first time, 
grasp the big country-wide significance of our movement; will 
for the first time get a glimpse of the historic side of tlhe move- 
ment—the side that calls up all the enthusiasm due to past 
devotion; the side that lays stress upon the obligation that is 
laid upon the women of today because of the unselfish work 
done by the women of yesterday, the continuity, the seriousness 
of our struggle. To obtain this view-point alone is worth a visit 
to the Convention. And then there is the duty we owe to our 
fellow-workers. We must give of ourselves, we must be ready 
to encourage, to help, to sooth, to give fire. We all know that 
there is a spirit that dwells in a crowd and only in a crowd, 
a spirit that is the most wonderful thing found in the story of 
human advancement. The spirit that makes all the world kin 
and buoys the weakest individual up to the heights of endur- 
ance and accomplishment. Every individual can find and take 
away just as much inspiration as she is ready to receive. And 
each can give to the suffrage movement her share of encourage- 
ment and enthusiasm by her mere presence alone, So there is 
much to be gained for each one by attending the Convention, 
and much to be given by each to all the others and to the 
movement at large. 

It is a clearing house for ideas and enthusiasm, a school 
of short duration where we may both learn and teach. There 
fore let everyone who can possibly do so attend the National 
Convention next October. But in the meantime, won't you do 
your part toward making the Convention a success? Do it in 
this way. Think the matter over and then write us at Head 
quarters what, in your opinion, would be the most interesting 
topic for open discussion, whom you would like to have asked 
to speak, and what you would like to have done during the days 
we spend at Louisville. Send us any ideas and inspiration you 
may have; we want exceedingly to make this Convention help- 
ful to the whole country. We must also enter thoroughly into 
a whole-hearted discussion of the National welfare. Jt ws 
have your opinion and let us know that you are doing al! you 
can to make this more valuable than any previous gathering 
has ever been. 

Think of it, plan for it, talk of it and then in October start 
for Louisville. Jessie Ashley. 

July 10. 

P. &. 

No better or more effective suffrage work can be done than 
by an illustrated talk, for people’s eyes often get into quicker 
connection with their brains than do their ears. This has 
been proven by the experiments already made in Massach" 
setts and New York in showing suffrage slides. 

We intend to exhibit at the Louisville Convention in Octo- 
ber the best and most complete set of suffrage slides possible. 
We need your help in collecting the material from which ' 


She upholds a placard inscribed “Votes for | Make the slides. 


Therefore, will every one send in to Headquarters from now 


vent 
on any and every photograph of any interesting suffrage °ve” 


The committee are said to have been perplexed to make a | oPtainable? 


choice, so many of the designs were good. 


In several of the others the figure of Justice was con-|t® give us a large and varied collection. 


Send anything which you think may be suitable in order 
Borrow photographs 


spicuous, Designs considered of merit were submitted by Misses | from local newspaper offices, which are often most —— 
Ethel 8. Carlyon, Mildred Levy, Olive Cutter, Alice M. Leveque, | @nd cordially ready to loan photographs after they have ae 


Lucy F, Walker, Mesdames C. E, Backus, Charlotte Schneider, | ™ 


Messrs. George N. Smith and J. W. Carroll. 
I 





U 
tion o 


send us prints. t 
ntil women are enabled to perform their duty in the selec-| New York parade. Please bear this plan in mind all summer, 
f officials who enforce laws, their efforts to persuade Jegis-| and don’t miss this chance to help. 


eproduced for the papers. 


ron ir 
Take amateur photographs of suffrage activities—ope? ye 
meetings, automobile speaking, county fair booths, = 


We already have plenty of photographs © 


Mary Ware Dennett. 





lators must remain in large degree fruitless—Mrs. Florence 


July 10. 
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_ 
FOR BEGINNERS 


_ 


an suffrage—'ts Relation to 
m 

gon Women and Children 
vever before in the history of the 
ve 


nave children and young 
ae formed, as they do today, an 
* tant part of the working force of 


» nor 
im industrial communities wholly 


great 


a t from their parents and the fam- 
apa: 
ily life. 

in the telephone and telegraph ser- 
. » something like a revolution would 
4 caused if suddenly all the young 
be . 


the age of twenty-one 


regple under 
ae In retail trade the 


were withdrawn, 

cash children, bundle-girls, wrappers 
and junior clerks are an extremely im- 
vortant part of the whole working 
' rce. 

"Byers uprovement in machinery 
and in industrial organization tends 


9 summon to the ranks of industry an 
ipcreasing number of young recruits. 

How long these young workers shall 
pe employed in a day may be literally 
, matter of life and death for them. 
yithin my oWn acquaintance more 
than one young girl has died of pneu- 
nonia, rheumatism, tuberculosis, due 
jirectly to overtime work with the ac- 
ompanying exhaustion and loss of 
power to re sist disease. 

Now the health, morals and intelli- 
gence of the rising generation are pe- 
quliarly objects of solicitude of wom- 
ey, To deprive women of an equal 
share of power to determine the laws 
for these young workers is to give 
cruelly unequal power to sordid em- 
ployers. 

This is illustrated by the twelve 
years’ effort of the Consumers’ League 
of New York to obtain effective en- 
forcement of the Mercantile Em- 
ployees’ Law. Agitation, petition, 
white lists, have all been used. Yet 
ike law, passed in 1896, has not, in 
1908, been made effective. If the leg- 
sators who, year after year, have 
iiled to give the State Commissioner 
{ Labor power to enforce this law, 
tad been forced to depend for their 
continued political career upon the 
voles of women, this enforcing Dill 
could never have been kept indefinite- 
ly hanging, which must pass before 
the mercantile employees can receive 
the same advantages which were long 
since obtained for factory workers. 

In manufacture, older men form a 
larger part of the total working force 
than in retail trade. And the older 
men are voters. Factory laws are ob- 
lained, therefore, with greater ease 
than workable laws for safeguarding 
the health and welfare of children and 
young girls. 

A sinister chapter to which too lit- 
le attention has hitherto been paid is 
the failure of our Legislatures and 
‘ourts to afford to young girls protec- 
lion from seduction, assault and en- 


Savement in infamous houses. The 
iificulty involved in obtaining the 
‘onviction of malefactors is known 
ly to the few faithful souls who 


lave attempted to obtain due punish- 
lent Of these grave offenses. Moth- 
*s In any community are more deep- 
) stirred by these offenses than by 
“ly others, but judges and juries vary 
‘yond belief in their treatment of 
‘iminals guilty of crimes against 
girls, 

In one Western State a woman 
‘orked fourteen years to obtain the 
“tactment of a workable statute to 
‘nish crimes against female minors. 
Atlast such a law was passed and vig- 
e Usly enforced. Fourteen criminals 
“Te seut to the penitentiary. Then 
any lawyer offered his services to 
es the criminals, to free him by 
Hg that the law was unconstitu- 
“tal because the title should have 
“to define and punish crimes 
_ ist female minors.” Whereas, in 
a ie ‘wo words “define and” were 
inc {YOm the title, the necessary 
_ liton was contained in the body 


f th . 
“we statute. Upon this frivolous 


* the supreme court of the State 
a the statute invalid, and nine of 
fee urteen criminals were forthwith 
hor op 1’, Femaining five were too 
Rd ren ss “snorant to obtain counsel 
The apa in the penitentiary. 
thys oe woman whose work was 
1 “S‘rated continued the agita- 
eons on, eeislature, after great 
Matute ws 1er part, re-enacted the 
the - ith the title complete. But 


theg fee amninals could not again be 
Rained Bp same offense and re- 
leve tha betty. It is hard to be- 

at such weary effort would be 


needed if the mothers and the teach-| 
ers were a part of the voting consti-| 
tuency upon whom judges and legisla. | 
tors depend for their political careers. | 
It is the children of the poor who 
form the working contingent in retail 
trade. It is the daughters of the poor 
who chiefly fall victims to the basest 
crimes. Poor, young, ignorant, unor- 
ganized, they depend for protection 
upon laws framed and enforced by | 
persons older than themselves. Is it| 
safe or sane to exclude from a full) 
share of power and responsibility the | 
mothers and teachers, the older wom. | 
en whose first care is for the welfare | 
of the young? 
Florence Kelley. 





THE CONVENTION 





The convention will hold its meet- 
ings in the hall of the DeMolay Com- 
mandery, a large, well-lighted hall in 
one of the old-fashioned Southern 
houses on Broadway near Third, just 
three blocks from the Seelbach Hotel 
and the shopping district, and two 
blocks from the postoffice and the 
library. 

The Seelbach Hotel, which is to be 
used as headquarters, is one of the 
newest and most modern hotels in the 
South, with comfortable rooms at 
reasonable prices and several attrac- 
tive parlors and private dining rooms 
which may be used for executive and 
other committee meetings. Conven- 
iently near the hall also are several 
boarding houses, where rooms and 
board may be obtained at a less ex- 
pense. 


Spare hours between meetings may 
be spent in a ride or drive up the 
river road or across the river up into 
the Silver Hills of Indiana, or in one of 
the city’s beautiful parks. And 
whether the delegate will or no, she 
will be dragged to view and forced to 
admire the cemetery for which Louis- 
ville is deservedly famous and rightly 
proud, Cave Hill, more lovely than any 
park. Or she will be conducted by 
circuitous paths to a God-forsaken 
spot known as the Cabbage Patch, 
haunt of Mrs. Wiggs and her friends. 
Those who have more time at their 
disposal may be among the first to 
travel over the newly-dedicated Lin- 
coln Way, in the home of Lincoln at 
Hodginsville. A few hours on the 
train will take the visitor from the 
North by way of Frankfort—town of 
quaint, old-fashioned homeliness, 
beautifully situated among sheltering 
hills on a curve in the Kentucky 
river, boasting nothing modern except 
its magnificent new capitol building— 
into the heart of the blue grass region 
of Kentucky, the “garden spot of the 
world.” And from Lexington as a 
centre one may visit the State Univer- 
sity, the University at Berea, the home 
of Henry Clay, Natural Bridge and 
other places of interest. Most attrac- 
tive of all, we hope to arrange an ex- 
cursion to Mammoth Cave for the dele- 
gates immediately after the conven- 
tion adjourns. The trip may be en 
route to Lincoln’s Home for those who 
care to take it so and will include two 
routes through the cave. Further par- 
ticulars of the excursion will be pub- 
lished later. 

Virginia P. Robinson. 





HOW IT WORKS 


Desiring to learn how the women 
were using their privilege in the four 
enfranchised States, I wrote to a num- 
ber of clergymen in those States, tak- 
ing their names at random from the 
subscription lists of our paper. I re- 


| Luscomp’s diary: 


| Freeman, 
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We continue the extracts from Miss 


May 4.—We got the “glad hand” 
at 4 Clement’s Inn to-day from Miss 
She played 
right royally, showed us all over the 
place (28 rooms, I believe), and intro- 
duced us to ever so many folks, The 
rooms mean business; no ornament or 
superfluous comfort in them. We met 
Miss Jessie Kenney, sister of that 
Annie who started all the row five 
years ago, and Miss Davidson, of hose 
pipe fame, with whom we had such an 
interesting talk, 

Men's League Dinner 

This evening we had a lovely time. 
it was the Men’s League dinner, and 
proved to be a genuine love feast, 
uniting (for the first time, I am told) 
all the different interests in a har- 
monious meeting to support the bill 
the eve of iis consideration. The 
spcakers represented the Men’s 
League, the W. S. P. U. (Christabel), 
the Women’s Freedom League (Mrs. 
the N. U. W. S. S. (Mrs. 
and Australia (Miss Vida 

The dinner was most 
excellent, It was surprising tc see 
the amount of dress. At home I 
would never dream of going to a 
dollar dinner in my very grandest 
clothes, but I have never seen more 
complete evening dress than here. 
The buzz of conversation after the 
dinner was stopped by a grave waiter 
iap, ing with the gavel and solemnly 
announcing, ‘*‘tadies aud gentlemen, 
pray sileace for the chairmzman.” The 
chairman proposed the toast to “His 
Majesiy the King’; the waiter cried, 
“The toast is the King.” Everyone 
stood up and said “‘The King,” and 
crank the toast. Some minutes later 
th» }crio> mance was 1+peated fur te 
Queen. Then, always heralded by 
“Li dies and gentlemen, pray, silence 
for ———,” the chairman made a 
speech about women’s vote in New 
Zealand and toasted Vida Goldstein. 
The most brilliant speech of the even- 
ing came from Lawrence Housman 
cu “The Cause and the Bill.” He 
fairly shone as an _ after-dinner 
srcuker, his speech combining point 
and thread with the most irresistibly 
whimsical humor. It was replied to 
by the ladies representing the three 
leagues. Miss Goldstein spoke in a 
direct, simple manner, entirely satis- 
fying. The chairman was toasted, 
and the dinner closed with a hearty 
cheer from all present. It was a real 
good cheer, too, better than I have 
heard women give before, and heart- 
warming. 

May 5.—The day of the bill in Par- 
liament. We met Miss Leo by ap- 
pointment before the meeting of the 
Actresses’ Franchise League. We had 
several very good speeches, the first 
and best by Joseph Clayton. A 
Church League lady spoke at some 
length, and a young girl told of a 
new suffrage society formed to work 
among organizations of men and 
secure their endorsement. They have 
a funny way of doing things over 
here. They form completely different 
societies to carry on different phases 
of the work, where we would have 
committees of one organization. It 
brings about a lack of harmony and 
co-operation, but they gain in having 
one body concentrating on a single 
purpose. Their societies organized on 
professional lines are unqualifiedly 
successful, for they ccnstitute an or- 
ganized corps of trained workers that 
can be turned to at a moment’s notice 
for their particular kind of work. Of 


on 


Despard), 
Faweett), 
Goldstein). 





ceived 25 replies. Four leading de- 
nominations were represented, and a) 
goodly proportion of the writers were | 
Doctors of Divinity. The answers 


such are the Actresses’, the Artists’, 
and the Women Writers’ Franchise 
Leagues. 





were almost unanimously favorable to 
woman suffrage. I had asked wheth- 
er the experiment was working wel:, 
fairly well or poorly. One gentleman) 
in Wyoming thought it was working 
poorly, three in Colorado thought it 
was working fairly well, and all the 
rest were positive, and some of them 
enthusiastic, in their statements that| 
it was working well.—Amos R. Wells. | 


Editor of the Christian Endeavor) 
World. 





When a man says to me: “Do you 
believe in giving the ballot to womrn- | 


en?’ I answer: “No, I believe they} 


row, D.D. 





| respondence. 


fering.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


PORTRAIT POST CARDS 





LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT POST 
CARDS of Susan B. Anthony, Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw and Frances E. 
Willard, with quotation and autograph 
from each. Just the thing for invita- 
tions to meetings and for general cor- 
Write for terms Miss 
A. E. Hufstader, Fredonia, N. Y. 





An overworked woman is a sad 
sight—sadder a great deal than an 


ought to have it without its needing! overworked man, because she is so the right to vote, and on what mat- 
to be given to them.”—Rev. J. L. With-| much more fertile in capacities of suf-| ters? 


WOMEN, STATE OF. 


MISSOURI 





the hostess|own her clothes and other personal 


Questions i 


1. Does the wife after marriage 
property owned by her before mar- 
riage? 

2. Does a wife own her wages 


RUCS REPAIRED 


While the family is away for the sum- 
mer is an advantageous time for the neces- 
sary repairs to be made in the furnishings 
of the town house, and the housekeeper 
who wishes to have her oriental floor cov- 
erings or hangings repaired and cleansed 
will find us a most efficient agent for this 
mportant work. 


ARMENIAN RUG AND CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 


15 TEMPLE PLACE Tel., Ox, 3025 
Booklet mailed upon request 





earned outside the home? Can she by 
law enforce payment for her services 
performed in the home for husband 
and children? 

3. What authority has the husband 
over his wife’s real estate or the ren- 
tals therefrom? 

4. May a wife convey her separate 
property without her husband’s con- 
sent? 

5. Can a wife’s separate property be 
tevied on for family necessaries or- 
dered by her, and if the necessaries 
are consumed by the family can she 
secure repayment? 

6. Does the law secure to a wife 
any portion of the family income free 
from husbandly dictation? 

7. What share has a wife in the 
surplus of property, real or personal, 
accumulated by their joint efforts af- 
ter marriage, or does a husband take 
this surplus in his own name? 

8. Has a husband any other control 
over his wife’s personal property or 
liberty except that which comes from 
his general control over the family 
pocketbook? 

9. Are spouses’ interests in each 
other’s real estate equal, and do they 
inherit equally from each other ana 
from a deceased child? 

10. Is the wife entitled to a voice 
in the choice of the family home? 

11. What is the punishment for 
wife-desertion? 

12. What are the legal causes for 
divorce, and are they the same for 
both spouses? 

13. Is a wife legally responsible for 
the support of the children and her 
husband? 

14. Has she a right to share in the 
children’s earnings? 

15. Is a father liable for some fam- 
ily expense for wife or child, if the 
expense is one of which he disap- 


in the choice of church, school, cloth- 


“Woman and Labor” 


Olive Schreiner’s Great Book 


Every Suffragist needs it. 
at Headquarters 


505 Fifth Avenue 
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JUS SUFFRAGII 


The Organ of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 


Published monthly, in English, by 
Martina Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam, Holland; price 82 cents a 
year. Gives the news of the organized 
movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world. 

The Woman’s Journal will forward 
subscriptions, if desired; but in that 
case 18 cents additional should be 
enclosed to cover cost of money 
order and postage. 


THE FORERUNNER 


A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A. 
Subscription per year: 


$1.00 Canada, 
Foreign, $1.25 


On sale 








Domestic, $1.12 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best 
and newest work, her social philosophy, 
verse, satire, fiction, ethical teaching, 
humor and comment. 

It stands for Human-negs in Women, and 


proves? noo ~ pevtes methods of Child- 
¥ —— aki culture; for the New_ Ethics, the New 
16. Is a wife entitled to a share in Economics, the New World we are to 

the guardianship and control of the|make .. . are making. 
children, so that her wishes may guide| Suffragists will find in “The Forerun- 
ner” new tools and weapons for their 


work, as well as new light on old ones. 








sity, open to girls on the same terms 
as to boys? Are women represented 
on the Boards of Control of these va- 
rious schools? 

21. Are women employed in the 
higher positions in these schools? 

22. Do the salaries paid the women 
average as high as the salaries paid 
the men? If not, what ratio do they 
bear to the salaries paid men? 

23. Are any of the County Superin- 
tendents of Schools women? Has any 
State Superintendent been a woman? 

24. For what school officers may 
women vote? How many others are 
there? 

25. Are the professional schools 
open to women? 

26. Are women 
bar? 

27. To what elective offices are 
women eligible through special enact- 
ment, and to what because of law- 
makers’ omission of words “male” or 
“men”? Are these positions salaried? 

28. May the apparent equal justice 
of your civil service laws be evaded if 
a head of department prefers a man 
rather than a woman who may have 
had higher marks? 

29, Are any women on the Boards 
of Control of State charitable institu- 
tions? 

30. Must women matrons, keepers, 
physicians or nurses be employed in 
the State and county and city institu- 
tions having the custody of women 
and girls? 

31. Are women physicians received 
as jurors in insanity cases where the 
statute may provide that one of the 
jurors shall be a physician? 

32. Does your law prohibit night 
work of women and girls? 

33. Does your law provide sanitary 
regulations for factories and shops 
where women are employed, or pre- 
scribe hours of labor? 

34. What is the “age of consent”? 
35. What is the minimum punish- 
ment for rape? 


admitted to the 


36. What is the punishment for 
bastardy? 
27. Is seduction counted a crime or 


a misdemeanor? 

38. Is there any adequate law 
against taking indecent liberties with 
young girls? 
39. What is 
pandering? 

40. What classes of persons are 
disfranchised? May lapse of time or 
efforts by the disfranchised enable 
them to become eligible? 

41. Is women’s taxpaying as a 
qualification for voting recognized in 
your State? 

42. For what offices have women 


the punishment for 


ing, medicine and work? ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of 
17. Can a father will away from a|first year, $1.25. 
mother the custody of their unborn 
child? BOOKS 
18. Are husband and wife legally By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
competent to testify for or against Semen ent Me le 
each other when either one is a party | Concerning Children — Ssohaipeianedais ae 
in an action of law? In This Our World (verse)......22)) 135 
19. May a wife make contracts or - 5 pombe Wallpaper (story)....... 50 
enter partnerships without her hus-|fiuman Work 0/0°°°°"'°°°"°°°0"""* — 
band’s consent? y (Now ready) . 
20. Are the public schools, from pnet , Dianthe Did (novel).......... 1.00 
the lowest grade to the State Univer- °° .ontrie “Cuiewonai a ae | 
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has the Legislature the power to ex- 
tend suffrage to women? 

44. Is it necessary that a constitu- 
tional amendment be passed before 
women be allowed to vote for certain 
Officers? If so, what are these offi- 
cers? 

Catharine Waugh McCulloch, 

Legal Adviser N. A. W. S. A. 


AAnswers by Hon. Seldon P. Spencer 
of St. Louis 





1. The wife after marriage owns 
her own clothes and other personal 
property which she had before mar- 
riage. 

2. The wife has absolute control 
over the wages earned outside the 
home. She cannot collect for services 
performed in the home and for the 
husband and children. 

3. The husband has no control 
over the wife’s real estate or over the 
rentals therefrom. 

4. The wife may convey her sep- 
arate property without her husband’s 
consent. 

5. The wife’s separate property is 
liable for family necessaries. It is 
doubtful as to whether she could re- 
cover from her husband any amount 
paid by her for family necessaries. 
6. If it represents the income from 
her own services or property, it is an- 
swered by answers 2 and 3. If it re- 
fers to the earnings of children it is 
answered by answer 14. 

7. If the surplus of property is 
added to what formerly belonged to 
the wife, as, for example, improve- 
ments upon real estate in her name, 
the surplus belongs to her. If on the 
other hand the surplus accumulated is 
in regard to property belonging to 
the husband, the surplus accrues to 





43. For the election of what officers 





him, 
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8. The husband has no control | is by the constitution conferred upon | sion in physical warfare, but the self- 
male citizens and could therefore be | sacrificing spirit and love of country 


sither over the wife’s personal prop- 
constitutional 


erty or her liberty. 

9. The interests of the husband 
and wife in each other’s real estate 
vary somewhat in that the dower of 
the wife is different from the courtesy 
of the husband. They otherwise in- 
herit equally from each other and in- 
herit equally from a deceased child. 

10. The wife has no 
voice in the choice of a home. 

5a F 
by fine or imprisonment or both. 


12. The legal grounds for divorce} Miiwaukee for our new home, and/ Wisconsin this summer. 
are bigamy, impotency, adultery, de-| only those who have seen these Head-|number increase until it includes 
sertion, conviction of felony, habitual| quarters will appreciate what a debt;every son and daughter who takes 
They ap-| 


drunkenness, and cruelty. 
ply equally to husband and wife. The 
wife may also be divorced from her | 
husband in case he is a vagrant, and | 
the husband may be divorced from the | 
wife, if without his knowledge she 
was pregnant at the time of the mar- | 
riage. 

3. The separate property of the 
wife is liable for the necessaries of 
the family. 

The wife has no legal right to 


14. 
share in the earnings of the children.| Our windows command a view of 
15. The father is liable for family| the lake, which will help keep us 
expenses whether he approves Of| broad and impersonal, and the lake 


them or not, so long as they are nec- 
essaries. 

16. The wife has no controlling 
voice in the choice of school, clothing, 
medicine or work of the children. 

17. The father cannot will away 
from the mother the custody of her 
unborn child. 

18. Husband and wife are not com- 
petent witnesses to testify for or 
against each other except in certain 


particular instances. x 

19. The wife may contract or enter 
into partnership without her hus- 
band’s consent. 


20, The public schools are open to 
girls on the same terms with boys. 
Women are not generally represented 
on the board of control of the schools. 

21. Women are employed in the 
higher positions of the schools. 

The salaries paid to women are 
not generally as high as those paid to 


99 


men. 
93. County superintendents are in 


some instances women. The State 
superintendent has never been a wom- 
least in recent years. 

Women are not entitled to vote 





an, at 
24. 
for any school offices. 
25. Professional schools so far as 


controlled by the State are open to 


women. 


Wife abandonment is punished| Wells Building Milwaukee. 





changed only by a 
| amendment. 


| Wisconsin 


is being manifested today 
and women who are giving time and 
}money to secure freedom and votes 


| STATE CORRESPONDENCE ‘for those to whom it is denied. 


A letter has been received from 
|Miss Helen Todd, a Factory Inspector 
lof Illinois, but formerly a student of 


The Political Equality League of| Milwaukee Downer College and the 


Headquarters, 1013 
We are 
indebted to Mrs. Charles W. Norris of 


iness at the new 


we owe her. 

The office is open from 9 to 12 and 
2 to 5 to callers, and a cordial invita- 
tion is extended to everyone interest- 
ed in the work. We have had among 
out-of-town visitors during the last 
week Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCul- 
loch of Evanston, Mrs. Nellie Donald- 
son of Racine, Mrs. D. E. Pease of 
Richland Center, Miss Mary Swain 
Wagner of Poughkeepsie, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Schilling of Mayville. 


breeze cheerful and hopeful. 

We have received much valuable 
volunteer work from the local P. E. L. 
Mrs. Lyman, chairman of the Organ- 
ization Committee, and her assistant, 
Miss Mabel Judd, are here poring 
over maps and planning the automo- 
bile tour which is to take place dur- 
ing August. The out-door method of 
reaching the people is new to Wiscon- 
sin women, so Illinois has most gen- 
erously offered us their organizer, 
Miss Grim, for the month of August. 


controlling | Wisconsin is doing a land-office busi-| State University, offering her vacation 


to assist us in our campaign. Miss 
'Todd is one of many who are sacrific- 
jing their vacations for the love of 
May the 


|pride in being the descendant of 
|Revolutionary warriors, or those who 
jagain struck a blow for freedom 
_—_ ago. 7 eo 


| Southern Illinois 


On Saturday evening, July 1, Miss 
| Harriet E. Grim and Miss Ruth Harl 
|arrived in Coulterville in their auto- 
| mobile decorated with the equal suf- 
frage colors and their motto, “Votes 
for Women,” which attracted a great 
deal of attention, and Main street was 
lined with men and women and chil- 
dren waiting for the auto party long 
before they arrived. After they had 
circled around to find where Mrs. 
Jones lived so that they might un- 
load and shake off the dust—for it 
was one of the hottest evenings of the 
season—they again got into their 
auto and made their way to the wait- 


ing audience. When Mrs. Fulton 
President of the W. C. T. U., in- 


troduced the speakers and welcomed 
them to Coulterville, Miss Harl of 





The responses to the many letters 
we sent to the editors of our papers | 
are most encouraging. One editor | 
has declined to accept The Woman’s 
Journal, stating he is “unalterably op- 
posed to the cause of woman’s suf- 
frage.” The other replies have all 
been in the affirmative. Many of them 
are as emphatic as they are brief, for 
instance, “You bet we do.” 

Some friends of the cause believe 
we shall not win in 1912 because our 
women are not better organized in the 
State, but the voters are going to de- 
cide this question, and the voters of 
Wisconsin are among the most pro- 
gressive in the United States. 

Ada L. James. 


The work in Wisconsin is progress- 


26. Women are admitted to the ing most satisfactorily. In response 
bar. to the letters written to our news- 
27. I have not the data at hand to papers regarding The Woman’s Jour- 
state the elective omens, = any, °| nal we have had seventy-five replies 
which women are eligible. |up to date; seventy-three of them 
28. I have not the data at hand to) son favorable. This list in- 


answer this question. 


Women are on the boards of 
control of State charitable institu- 
tions though not on all of them. 

As a matter of fact women are 


29. 


30. 
matrons, keepers, physicians and 
nurses in the different institutions 


having custody of women and girls. 
81. There is no statute requiring 
any juror to be a physician in insan- 
ity cases. 
239. The law does not prohibit night 
work of women and girls. 
The law provides sanitary reg- 
ulations for factories and shops where 
women are employed and provides 
hours of labor. , 
34. The age of consent is 18 years. 
35. The minimum punishment for 
in the penitentiary; 


99 
oo. 


rape is five years 
the maximum punishment is death. 


cludes three German, a Polish, a Nor- 
wegian and a Slav newspaper. 

The colored people of the State are 
forming a Political Equality League 
which will be auxiliary to our State 
League. 

Miss Horton, an interesting and in- 
telligent young colored lady, is giv- 
ing her time and energy to the work. 
Miss Horton formerly lived in Den- 
ver and has enjoyed the privileges of 
full fledged citizenship. 


tivity. A wealthy banker made it pos- 


downtown. These were 


A safe and sane celebration was held 


white and blue suffrage flyers. 





86. There is no crime known as 
bastardy in Missouri. 

37. Seduction may be either a fel- 
ony or a misdemeanor, 

88. The law governing assaults or 
breaches of the peace or attempt to 
rape might all be applicable to inde- 
cent liberties with girls. 

39, Pandering is not mentioned in 


the statute, but the general crime is | 


punishable under different heads. 

40. Disfranchisement generally ap- 
plies to: (a) Regular army or navy. 
(b) Inmates of asylums, poor-houses 


or public prisons at the State’s exX-| 


pense. (c) Persons convicted of a fel-| 
ony or other infamous crime or of any | 
misdemeanor connected with the 
right of franchise. 

Pardon may remove one out of the 
latter class, unless there is a second 
conviction; and change in circum- 
stance of the person may remove him 
out of the former class. 

41 and 42. Women are not entitled 
to vote in Missouri. 

43 and 44. The right of franchise | 


and adds to our cash account. 


Mr. E. E. Brindley 


| Declaration of Independence. 
| that Wisconsin's legislators 
| more progressive 
citizens. 
| Out-of-door meetings are 
| more and more popular, and automo- 
biles are being pressed into service. 
| An automobile party, consisting of 
| Mrs. D. B. Lewis, Mrs. Gudden, Miss 
Rose Swart and Dr. Thompson will 
| tour Winnebago County. Mrs. Ly- 
man, Miss Judd and Miss Heide are 
| holding open air meetings 
waukee and Canton, 

Each day 


in 
brings us new recruits 
Sub- 
stantial checks have just been re- 
ceived from Senator Isaac Stevenson 
and John M. Olin, president of the 
Wisconsin Bar Association, and his 
wife, both of whom are well-known 
suffragists. All our workers are 
men and women of strong convictions. 
Patriotism will perhaps find expres- 


Oshkosh has become a centre of ac | lowing editors and newspaper writers 


sible for them to open headquarters | 
formally 
opened with a reception to the public. 


here on the Fourth of July, and the |2°t be denied. 
guests were served lemonade and red, 


delivered an 
oration in Richland County on the re-| better and happier home life for the 
lation of Votes for Women to the |™4sses. cleaner politics, and the ac- 
That 
| the subject was well received proves | hood would be found voting solidly 
are not 
than her private 


becoming 


Mil- | 


Chicago responded and said she would 
not make a lengthy speech as there 
was one much better waiting. Miss 
|Grim arose and stood in the auto 
| over an hour discussing woman suf- 
|frage, and she told many interesting 
| thing which had happened at State 
‘headquarters in Springfield. She re- 
| ported the defeat of the suffrage bill. 
As we all know, the liquor men are 
| afraid of the women’s vote. She 
| spoke of the white slave traffic in the 
| large cities, especially Chicago, lur- 
{ing the innocent girls from the coun- 
|try to the towns. The mothers stood 
{and listened attentively and the au- 
| dience seemed to appreciate the privi- 
lege of hearing such splendid speak- 
ing under the direction of the Illi- 
nois State Suffrage Association. The 
lauto party stopped at the home of 
|Mrs. Jones till Sunday afternoon, 
|when it left for Sparta. The coming 
lof the auto party had quite an effect 
lon the Fourth of July parade in Coul- 
|terville, for a large float was decor- 
lated for woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. M. J. Jones. 

Coulterville, July 5. 


California 
| Newspaper men of prominence 
| seem to welcome interviews of every 
sort on the suffrage question, even 
though they themselves have to be 
interviewed to further the work for 
Amendment 8 in California, The fol- 





favor the movement: 

Charles H. Prisk, of the “Pasadena 
Star,” says: 

“Women are justly entitled to the 
|right to vote, and the right should 
But, aside from this 
| there are reasons—and good ones, too 
|—-why every man should vote to give 
|women the ballot. If suffrage were 
equal, the inevitable result would be 





complishment of needed reforms. The 
| best manhood and the best woman- 


'for men and measures that would 
bring about betterment of social con- 
| ditions. The average thinking woman, 
| like the average thinking man, has no 
| desire to be a politician. But it is the 
!normal ambition of all people, regard- 
less of sex, to take a part and have a 
voice in the affairs of life. Great as 
has been woman’s influence in the 
home, her influence in the political 
| world is destined to be fully as great,” 
| Kenneth G. Murdock, of the “Los 
Angeles Record,” says: 

“I believe women should have the 


by men 


| 5189 


| Ladies’ Shirt Waist 


| 


| 


The plain 
style and the model shown herewith 
has the favorite peasant shoulder with 


shirtwaist is always in 


sleeve and body cut in one. In order 
to assure a comfortable fit, however, 
there is a gore under the arm and this 
follows the sleeve from the cuff to the 
bedy and then continues down the 
Waist to the belt. In this manner 
there is no difficulty in fitting the 
waist satisfactorily. The pattern 5189 
is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Medium size requires 2 1-2 
yards of 36-inch material. 

‘The above pattern can be obtained 
by sending 10 cents to the office of 
this paper. 
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5172 


This model is in 


the very : 

style, being exceptionally fist sateen 
general effect. Each seam leer he 
a trifle over the adjoining one one te 
seam is stitched down along part of 
its length. In the back there 1” 
reversed box pleat and here the ie 
ing is placed. ~~ 
This skirt offers an excellent mede! 


for narrow materials, such as taffetas 
and satin. It may also serve for wig, 
fabrics, but these then wil! have tobe 
cut and much of the width is w 
The pattern 5172 is cut in s 
to 34 inches waist measure 
size requires 3 3-4 yards of 
material, 

The above pattern can be obtained 
by sending 10 cents to the office of 
this paper. : 


e& tobe 
asted 

izes 22 
Medium 
50-inch 





W. M. Barr, 
Herald,” says: 
“If citizens must meet any require- 
ments in order to be allowed to vote, 
these requirements should be _ intel- 
lectuality and morality, In both re- 
spects women are the equals of men; 
hence they should have equal righis 
of sutrrage. 

“Women are, as a rule, more deeply 
concerned about the welfare of their 
children—the coming generation— 
than are the fathers of the children, 
and certainly women should have 
equal rights in the matter of enacting 
the laws that are to govern their chil- 
dren,” 

Lemuel Parton, of the Associated 
Press, San Francisco, says: 

“I believe in women voting because 
no one has given me a satisfactory 
reason why they shouldn’t vote. 
Many reasons have been given as to 
why it would be unadvisable to allow 
them to vote. They would destroy 
home life; they would retard prog- 
ress; they would become unwomanly; 
they would corrupt polities. Perhaps 
they would. They might also dislo- 
cate the north pole! All of which 
has nothing to do with their RIGHT 
to vote. 

“If you are discussing a question of 
expediency, where there is no ques- 
tion of justice involved, you may look 


of the “Los Angeles 


only to possible results, The mo- 
ment fundamental human rights en- 


ter the problem, expediency has no 
place in the question. The only ques- 
tion then is, have the suffragists 
made out their case in contending 
that the ballot is rightfully theirs? 
I believe they have.” 

The East Bay Methodist Ministers’ 
Association at a_ recent meeting 
pledged itself to promote the success 
of the woman suffrage amendment 
now pending in California. 





Mrs. Alice Moore McComas, after 
spending two years in the East, has 
returned to Los Angeles to take part 
in the California campaign. 


New Hampshire 





The Free Baptists, at their recent 
Convention held in Manchester, 
passed a resolution in favor of woman 
suffrage. The Methodists passed a 
similar resolution a few years ago, and 
the Universalists do so every year, 
through the efforts of our good friend, 
H. H. Metcalf of Concord. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, the State 
President, has just returned from a 
trip in Coos County. She had a good 
time and got a number of new mem- 
bers. At Whitefield, she spoke at a 
union service -on Sunday evening. 
There was a large audience and much 
interest was manifested. As a rule 
her Sunday evening meetings are the 
most successful. 


ballot because I cannot see a single 
reason’ why they should not, As a 
matter of logic pure and simple, we 
— withhold the full right of citi- 
zenship from women. I do not thi j 

they will make much better pence Phas ag —e biggie 
than men, and they certainly will not | ester gave “How the Vote Was 





Connecticut 








our last notes that ther 
frage speakers 
July 4. 
High Ridge on the 
Methodist Church. 
son, State Organizer, 


—_—__. 
The suffrage meeting 
Universalist Church 
June was 


held at th 
in Danbury on 
an unqualified success 
the large attendance making it ween 
sary to move from the chapel into the 
main part of the church, The speak. 
ers were Mrs. Ernest 

Seton of Greenwich, Mrs. 


99 


<v 


Thompson 


John Rogers 


of Ridgefield, Miss Clara M Hill of 
Norwalk, and Miss Emily Pleven 
State Organizer. Dr. Sophia Penfiela 
of Danbury presided. Many enroll- 
ment blanks were signed, and um. 
doubtedly an Equal Franchise League 


witl be formed in Danbury, 
On the afternoon of June 30 a meet: 
ing was held under the auspices of 


the Connecticut W. S. A. at the clu) 
house in Litchfield. The speakers 
were Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton 
Miss Clara M. Hill, Mrs. Jol 


Rogers and Miss Emily Pierson. The 
interest was intense, and the audience 


very large. No League was organ: 
ized, but it is hoped that this may 
result. 

Suffrage speakers addressed 
open air gathering held on 
church grounds at High Ridge, on Ju 
4. Representative Phillips of Stan 
ford made an address on “T 


Public Utilities Bill.” As he is a sul 
frage sympathizer, he will undoubted 
ly add his influence to that of th 
speakers sent by the State Associa: 
tion, 

A remarkable change has come over 
the editorial columns of tlie Connect 
cut newspapers in their consideration 
of the suffrage question. Many of the 
leading papers of the Sti have 
spoken encouragingly of this great re 
form. It is said that the 
of papers in this State are now favo! 
able. 

Money for the summer ca 
commencing to come in. It 
to raise $1500. Mrs. Ziegler of Nor 
ton has given $100, Mrs. Demarest 0 


ite 


majority 


npaign 1s 


is hoped 


New York $25, and $100 has bee! 
given anonymously. Members of 
Association are asked to urge lars’ 

dividual subscriptions for this 

pose, as so much of the State is St 
untouched, and the strongest are" 
ment offered in the Legislatu™ 
against our bill was the fact that th 
majority of women are indifferen' 
We must convert our women ae 
the next legislative session. Chec™ 
should be sent to Mrs. Mary J. Roser 


82 Akron street, Meriden, Conn. 
Valeria H. Parker, 
Press Chairma.. 
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4 ¢ r AP | 7 ”o 64 : @ : , 
make any worse ones; human nature| WOR” in the Auditorium at Green-| Hill, President of the Norwal 


is pretty much the same the world 
over; but—all other questions aside— 
what right have we to say women 
shall or shall not exercise the sam; 


rights and privileges that men exer- 
, cise?” 


wich, June 20, under the auspices of 
the Greenwich Equal Franchise | 
League. Half the profits went into’! 
,the League treasury. 


was representative and interested. 


Franchise League, 
Suffrage. 


The audience | the Long Ridge Suffra 


rs on 
were speakers © 
nade 
- “2 mav 
Arrangements were ; 
»y Mrs. Susan T. Cooker 
ge Club. 
aa . 
airmad 


president © 
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eee 


‘s Journal: 
jendid beginning of our 
. campaign has been made that 
- a few moments to send you a 
owl ort of our progress thus far. 
jessie H. Stubbs, one of our 
wc arrived in Syracuse at the 


oe Woman 


L deal 
such a 


vrs 


a june. On the night of July 
j held open air meeting in 
‘on Square, which is in the very 
of the ci Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
ent their automobile and were 
steners. The crowd gath- 

er we opened fire and 
ed eag to tarry after we had 
Some questions were put. 
ue strebel, one of the best speakers 
a made an eloquent and im- 
for the women workers 
eed of the vote. Over 50 
enrolled on the party 


an 
we 


ty. 


rereste d li 


j soon « 
ished. 


the ¢l 
bi ‘y Dl 
romptu ye! 
thei! 


es W 
On Monday, the 3rd, Mrs. C. de B. 
‘ and Harriet May Mills gave a re- 
\Irs, Stubbs, who addressed 
izza the friends sitting on 
awn. The heat was oppressive 
vere out of town. Still a 
number of loyal suffragists and 
less pronounced in their views 
Some helped fold the rainbow 
oofeis used at the evening meeting 
tho second night the crowd was still 
er in Clinton Square. We stood 
, trap furnished by Dr. Miils, Mrs. 
sybks and I being the only speak- 
P The era of open air meetings 
as surely come and every club ought 
old as many as possible through 
In the larger cities they 

held as often as twice a 


a 


fo 


ss Portia Willis joined us at Ro- 


nd Mrs. Etz came the sec- 
day So we had four workers 
were able to hold a number of 


tings, visiting some of the factor- 


ind addressing great gatherings 
vo different centres in the 


ni These were the first out- 
or suffrage meetings in the city and 
a remarkable Mrs. 
jown, the club president, helped with 
r automobile, from which she 
ke; Mrs. Emma B. Sweet presided 
one of the best of the evening 
meetings; Mrs. Gannett and 
Rumball and Miss Anne Heren- 
spoke admirably. The listeners 
ere so interested that it was hard 
them to adjourn even at 
ten. On the closing night 
no less than 400 at the 
East avenue and Main 
The majority of these were 
of a high grade of intelli- 
anti-suffrage man who 
iscount the ability of woman 
ith anything beyond house- 
well settled by two of his 
leghbors in the crowd who came out 
our side. One of these 
tom Chicago cited Ella Flagg Young 





ed success. 


induce 
as 
ere W 


we 


re 


of 


ction 


} 
nd 


f One 
to ¢ 


rk was 


Tave ly for 


‘ud Catharine Waugh McCulloch as 
ples of what women could do 
they had the opportunity. We 


‘spoke from the different vantage 
‘101s, Ohne east and one west, chang- 
es and so giving the people} 
variety. Miss Herendeen 
experiences as a watcher 
fall and of the new 
levy bill excluding 
such participation 
understood her audi- 
In fact 
praise from the crowd 
' one of us moved about with 
“ips of literature. The sentiment 
‘he city of Susan B. Anthony is 
Strong and only needs crystal- 





id of ler 
the polls last 
r n in the 
any 
She 


men from 


ear 


ird only 


eve 





dent, Mr. McKinstry of Watertown, 
as well as the secretary, Mr. E. A. 
Bunnell of Dansville. Both are suf- 
fragists and gave me, as did all the 


laxed at Rochester the last day over- 
We found crowds of receptive men on | 
the corners and had a g00d audience 
in the park, speaking from the lighted 
band stand until our train bore us 
back to Syracuse. 

Tomorrow we go to Watertown, the 
first city in our northern tour, which 
will continue three weeks, ending in 
Saratoga and neighboring counties. 
Mr. and Mrs. Elder will join us on the 
12th, after the Senate debate which 
is now promised for the 11th. 

I had the pleasure of attending the 
Genesee County convention at South 
Byron on the 30th of June. Delega- 
tions came from Batavia and Pavilion. 
The church is one of the prettiest in 
the and the minister, not 
quite convinced of women’s need of | 
the vote, still ready to speak. 
One of the features of the meeting 
was a parade after the supper. A 
number of us took the banners which 
State Association now furnishes 
and marched the length of the prin- 
cipal village street and back again. 
I was the guest over night of Mrs. 
Brockway, who was elected again to 
the presidency after a vacation of a 
of us missed the 
sweet face and gentle presence of 
Mrs. Sylvina M. Green, who was not 
to attend, as she so 


country 


was 


our 


few years. Many 


strong enough 


longed to do. 


Harriet May Mills. 


took us again at Oswego on Saturday. | 





Syracuse, July 9, 1911. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


oc | 


International Woman Suffrage 
its convention in Stock- 
to French and 
translations Judge Lind- 
Equal Suffrage in 


The 
Alliance, 
voted 


at 
publish 
of 


holm, 
German 


sey’s article on 
Colorado. 

There was an interesting discussion 
at the International Woman Suffrage 
Congress to whether municipal 
woman suffrage was a help or a hin- 
drance in getting the full ballot. Miss 
Chrystal Macmillan of Scotland said 
that municipal suffrage had accus- 
iomed men to seeing women vote, had 
compelled even the anti-suffragists to 
endorse the principle of woman suf: | 
had made it~ easier for 





as 


frage, and 
women to get what they wanted from 
the town councils. In Scotland wo- 


| 
men had had the municipal vote since | 
| 


borne in the history of civilization 
and her service to the State, was pro- 
nounced one of the most instructive 
in the celebration. 


rest, a most cordial receptj 
é -eption and A te ’'s P .¥ 
seis A tent at Clason’s Point, N. Y., was 
Se dike an opened on Saturday, July 1, by the 
e heat which had re. woman's suffrage party. It will be 


open for two months, with two As- 
sembly district leaders in charge each 
week. There will be speaking every 
afternoon at 3 o'clock, with special 


features on Sundays and holidays. 


“Equal suffrage, conferring upon 
women the right to vote,” is one of 
the provisions that Mayor Brand 


Whitlock of Toledo has outlined as 
his idea of what the proposed new 
constitution of Ohio should contain. 
The draft of the constitution will be 
prepared next winter by the 119 dele- 
gates who will be elected in November 
to the constitutional convention. A 
movement is under way to nominate 
and elect Mayor Whit!ock as one of 
the three delegates from Lenox 
County. 

The Mayor of Jackson, has 
appointed twelve women as park com- 
missioners in that city. 


Miss., 


A suffrage debate was recently held 
two clubs of young men in 
The affirmative won. 

Six candidates for office in Louisi- 
ana have expressed approval of the 
Era Club's demand for women on the 
school boards. 

Woman's Day at the Lily Dale As- 
sembly will be Aug. 16. 

Rey. M. J. Loken, pastor of the first 
Christian Church of Berkeley, is giv- 
ing strong support to the suffrage 
amendment in California. In a recent 


between 
Suffield, Conn. 


address he said: 


“When the woman gets to vote, 


there'll be a new special interest en- 


ter politics; and that special interest 
will be the home. Thus far there has 
never been any lobbying done in our 
legislative bodies for the home. And 
the fact that the woman is interested 
in the home is one big reason why she 


should vote.” 


Mrs. Philip Snowden sent to the 
Manchester Guardian a delightful ac- 
count of the proceedings of the Inter- 
national Congress at Stockholm. “The 
most impressive feature of this great 
women’s convention,’ Mrs. Snowden 
concludes, “was the spirit of interna- 
tionalism that ran through all that 
was said and showed in all that was 
done, and the sense of the solidarity 
of women the wide world over. In 
the light of the eye and the gladness 
of the voice one reads of unwavering 
faith in a great cause, and the con- 
viction that in this cause failure is im- 
possible.” 


Miss Annie Peck of the Joan of Are 


1881. Miss Asmundsson of Iceland Suffrage League, who disputes the 
said municipal suffrage had raised the title of world's champion mountain 
salaries of women in municipal em- climber with Mrs. Workman, has gone 
ploy, and had awakened interest and | 4, South America to continue her 
a feeling of unity among women. | .oarch for the “Apex of America.” 
Lady Dockrell, a fraternal delegate | a1, goes prepared to give a series 
from Ireland, who has been a coun-| lectures about the United States 


cillor in Dublin, said that municipal | 
suffrage had converted all the women | 
who had served on local government | 
boards to ~ belief in full suffrage, as| 


it 


without the Parliamentary vote, to ac-/ »,. 


all the leading cities. 


pee Amazon. 
it had shown them their inability.) nounced that she will plant 


in Spanish in 
She hopes to 
be able to explore the source of the 
Last but not least, it is an- 
a “Votes 
“the highest 


and proposes to speak 


Women” banner on 


complish some of the important things rock of the Andes.” 


that needed to be 

Dr. Clara E. Gary of Boston was 
unanimously elected second  vice-| 
president of the American Institute 
of Homeopathy at its recent meeting. 
Dr. Gary has sailed for England as a| 
de‘egate to the Eighth Quinquennial | 
Homeeopathic Congress, | 


done. | 


International 
to be held this month in London. 


THE PRE-LEGISLATIVE 
INSTITUTE 





Women took an active part in the 


pre-legislative institute held in Seattle 
before the recent election. 
; important bills that were to come be- 


The most 


ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 





AGENTS 


PRINTER 





THE CARGILL CUMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Suffrage Post Cards 
Suffrage Stationery 


Agents Wanted. Interesting proposition. Write today 


E. L. CRIMES CoO. 


Magazine, Book and 
Newspaper Printing 
We have printed The Woman's Journal over 
five years. ' 


{22 Pearl St. : BOSTON 





LECTURE BUREAU 





“S (0 be made more effective. 

ieadquarters of the Rochester 
are central and attract many] c 
We all had the good fortune] y 
rtained during our stay. I 
days with Mrs. Greenleaf, 
“© Interest in the work is always] \ 
vs xeen. Mrs. Willis, now 90 years | } 
_— Was the host of Miss Willis; 
oo Etz was the guest of Mrs. Sweet, | J 
b 


e ant 


0Se 


‘Irs. Stubbs was entertained by 
Brown at the Century Club. 
‘© of the meetings seemed more p 
an those held outside the} qd 
at the noon hour. Mrs. 
the industrial side of our} \ 
here most admirably. Mrs. 
* and Miss Willis met a hearty 
‘Ol when they spoke from a 
the Bausch-Loom 
Noticing that the-State Edi-| 


8 Assopians: < 
: Sclation was meeting at one | 
e } 


\ 
‘0 


ive th 
es 
n sented 


estion 


Ouiside 





Ww 


, l ti oA 
' ‘Ned to get a chance to speak | 


‘them and was successful.! tl 


yp 


eli).. 
ALLY 


Yy 


August. 
York is 


ists 


Etz |} 5th. 


ine Rumball. 
which adds grace and interest to suf- 


frage meetings was supplied by Miss 
Anne Herendeen, the young college | 


campaigning, 
40tels on the last day of our | home in Rochester. 


I happened to know the presi-| float, showing the part woman ha 


the New 
is 


Syracuse, 
Association 
campaign | 


Beginning at 
ork State Suffrage 
onducting an open air 
hich is planned to continue through | 
Miss Portia Willis of New| 
working successfully as ad- | 


The State president, | 


ance agent. 
Mills, Mrs. Anna| 


fiss Harriet May 


C. Etz of Horning, N. Y., and Mrs. 


essie H. Stubbs of Chicago lead me 
and of speakers. Rochester suffrag- | 
express themselves highly 
leased over the results of the aceed 
ays’ work which began there on July 
Among the local speakers were | 
Gannett and Mrs. Kather- 
The youthful element} 


liss W. C. 


s| 


oman, who, after several months 
has 


Chicago suffragists had a share | 
1e Fourth of July celebration. Their | 


returned to Mer peso 


in | passed. 
the program are limited to three min- 


fore the Legislature were debated there 
just before the Legislature met. Lead- 
representing opposing 
rides, invited to address the 
meetings. Among the topics treated 
were the eight-hour day for women, 
improved child legislation, amend- 
ments to juvenile court bill, employes’ 
compensation act, county option, the 
short ballot, State supervision of 
charities, and the initiative and ref- 
erendum. So great was the interest in 
the last topic that two additional ses- 
sions were held to discuss it—an after- 
noon meeting conducted by women, 
and an evening meeting conducted by 
men, though both men and women 
took part in the discussions in both 


citizens, 
were 


ing 


meetings. 

The expense of the institute was met 
by voluntary subscription. The pur- 
is purely educational, and no 





‘Ethel Arnold =» G. C. Ashton Jonson 

‘Dr. Stanton Colt Mrs. G. C. Ashton Jonson 
‘Ernest K. Coulter BeatriceForbes-Robertson 
‘Fola La Follette Or. Woods Hutchinson 
Emily M. Bishop Margaret G. Bondfield 


John Henry Frome Leslie Willis Sprague 


WM. B. FEAKINS, Representative 


(Successor to CIVIC FORUM LECIURE BUREAU) 
23 West 44th Street : New York 





WANTED 


GLASS AND CHINA.—Man 
years shipping clerk for a 
firm will pack glass, 
for families who are 
moving. Is extremely handy; can frame 
pictures, paint, paper, and do odd jobs 
with great neatness. No bad habits; ex- 
ellent recommencations. Address F., 7 
Cushing avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 





TO 
who 


PACK 
was 2 
glass and china 
china, pictures, ete., 


WISCONSIN LEADS 





Wisconsin 
of 


sends in the largest 
new subscribers to The 
Journal this week; New 
York and Massachusetts tie for the 
second in the Pennsylvania 
stands third. 


number 
Woman's 


list, and 


LITERARY NOTICES 


Domestic Science. By Ida Hooa 
Clark, Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Price $1.50 net. 

This complete little manual for 
the direction of a class in that most- 
needed course, domestic science, is 
thoroughly comprehensive and_ will 
fill a long-felt need. It is well illus- 


trated, and easy as a director for per- 
sons who have had no previous train- 
ing, for plain language is used, and 
the lessons cover every part of what 
needs to be known. 

Insensibly, as the scholar goes on, 
he learns not only how to cook, how 
to set a table attractively and make 
an appetizing meal out of unpromis- 
ing material; but he has learned the 
best foods for the scholar, for the 
workingman, for children and old peo- 


SUMMER HOME 


WEBSTER HOUSE 


WENTWORTH, N. H. 


An ideal home for Summer Guests. 

Terms six to nine dollars a week. 

Booklets if desired. 

Address F. E. WEBSTER 
Wentworth, N. H. 


SUMMER COTTAGE 








Kennebunkport, [laine 


Cottage to rent at very reasonable 
price for season—fully furnished for 
house-keeping—full plumbing—electric 
lights—near hotel. Apply to John E)- 
dridge, Kennebunkport, Me., or to 
Miss Garrard, Box 255, Bellport, L. I. 


___ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Quaker City Office Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Circular Letters, Cards, Announcements 
Our Specialty 


Send 25 cents and get one dozen sheets of our 
best carbon paper. 


cal office. All educational advantages 
are hers already. 

We are familiar with the history of 
Woman's Rights in the United 
States, which forms the subject of his 
closing chapter. But it is funny to 
read once more the quotation from the 
Rev. Knox-Little, whose absurd char- 
acterization of women gained him un- 
welcome repute in 1880. The book 
closes its scholarly and complete sum- 
mary, of which I have given only the 
merest sketch, with fifty tables show- 
ing the status of women in all the 
States today. The book is a valuable 
one for reference, as its statements in 
general may be absolutely trusted, 
though the laws of some of the States 
as given are not up to date. For in- 
stance, Massachusetts is mentioned 
as one of the States that have not yet 
secured for mothers equal guardian- 
ship of minor children. Our equal 
guardianship law was passed in 1902. 

Cc. W. 


Truths. By Edith B. Lowry, M.D. 
Talks with a Boy Concerning Him- 
self. Forbes & Co., Chicago, III. 





ple. He learns where the different 
foods come from, which opens up a 
‘ine of study about their manufacture. 
The book is enriched by excellent re- 
‘ipes for all the good things that a 
healthy appetite enjoys. The lessons 
are carefully arranged, so that any 
rroup of children, whether in city or 
country, in a rich or a poor family, 
may have the same chance for order- 
ly, wise and thorough instruction. 
The book is well worth study by any 
one, and will be especially helpful in 
zchools that have had no special pro- 
for this course. Cc. W. 


vision 

A Short History of Woman's Rights. 
By Eugene A. Hecker. Putnam & Co., 
New York City. 

This is a comprehensive summary 
of the growth of woman's emancipa- 
tion, from the days of Roman suprem- 
acy down to the present time. Mr. 
Hecker has taken great pains to get 
his information from primary sources, 
and therefore the work valuable. 
He gives us a pleasing picture of the 
high esteem in which Roman women 
were held, and cites a quaint custom 
that “whenever any quarrel arose be- 
tween husband wife they would pro- 
ceed to the chapel of the Goddess 
Viriplaca on the Palatine, and there 
mutually express their feelings, re- 
turning home reconciled.” The hus- 
band by law was supreme, but women 
were allowed a large liberty, and the 
laws were seldom enforced. Their 
right to an education was unques- 
tioned, and tutors were provided for 
the daughters of the rich. The six 
Vestal Virgins were held in peculiar 
honor, being allowed to be witnesses 
in court, and being regularly appoint- 
ed custodians of the wills of the em- 
yerors. 
The chapter on “The Early Chris- 
tian Church” is curiously interesting 
as showing the influence of the Bible 
in the position of women—“For Adam 
was first formed, then Eve’’—there- 
fore the inferiority of woman was 
held to be evident. The Christian em- 
perors modified these laws; and the 
Germanic rulers, although strict, held 
sacred the laws of marriage, and in- 
sisted on the value of chastity in both 
sexes. The canon law reaffirms wom- 
an’s subjection to man in no uncertain 
terms. But the Roman Catholic 
Chureh has specially protected wom- 
en by its stand on divorce. The chap- 


is 





resolutions committing the body are 
All speeches by those not on} 


s utes. 


ter on Women’s Rights in England 
is most interesting, full of apt quota- 
tion and telling illustration. One 
right still remains for woman to win— 
the right *o vote, and to hold politi- 


Price 50c. 

The story begins with a _ boy’s 
walk in the woods with his uncle, 
who shows him plants with male and 
female parts, pollen and seeds, and 
later the eggs of fishes and frogs; 
then follows a visit to the poultry 
yard—and so on to the wonderful 
arrangement of Nature for producing 
human beings. The dangers attend- 
ant on reaching manhood are lightly 
but sufficiently touched on, and the 
boy is thus forewarned and _ fore- 
Armed against those who make a 
harmful mystery of a simple and uni- 





versal law. C. W. 


Our Nation’s Altar. sy Asenath 
Carver Coolidge. Watertown, N. Y. 


This is a story of Chicago stock- 
yards and their attendant miseries, 
and we read the story of how two 
beautiful horses lost their hearing by 
the insane noise and confusion of an 
Independence Day celebration, and 
were later restored to health by a 
process of flowers, music and elec- 
tricity. These two books are written 
in the interest of a better and wiser 
celebration of our great national holi- 
day. Cc. W. 





As I have seen the operation of 
woman suffrage in New Zealand 
and other parts of the world, my be- 
lief in it has been strengthened.— 
Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, president 
United Society of Christan Endeavor. 


Everybody feels the justice of the 
Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 
Would men have women rob them of 
their ballot? No. Then let not men 
rob women of their bailot. That is the 
Golden Rule put into practical form. 
—Rev. Dr. David Gregg. 





There is also the question of wo- 
man suffrage. The experiment will be 
made, whatever our theories and prej- 
udices may be. Women are the most 
religious, the most moral, and the 
most sober portion of the American 
people, and it is not easy to under- 
stand why their influence in public life 
is dreaded.—Bishop Spalding (Roman 
Catholic). 
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WEDDED BLISS 


By Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman 








“Oh, come and be my mate!” said the 
Eagle to the Hen; 
“I love to soar, but then 
I want my mate to rest 
Forever in the nest!” 
Said the Hen, “I cannot fly, 
I have no wish to try, 


But I joy to see my mate careering 
through the sky!” 

They wed, and cried, “Ah, this is 
Love, my own!” 


And the Hen sat, the Eagle soared, 
alone. 


“Oh, come and be my mate!” said the 
Lion to the Sheep; 
“My love for you is deep! 
I slay, a Lion should, 
But you are mild and good!” 
Said the Sheep, “I do not ill-— 
Could not, had I the will— 
But I joy to see my mate pursue, de: 
vour and kill.” 


They wed, and cried, “Ah, this is 
Love, my own!” ; 
And the Sheep browsed, the Lion 


prow:ed, alone. 
“Oh, come and be my mate!” said the 
Salmon to the Clam; 
“You are not wise, but I am. 
I know sea and stream as well, 
You know nothing but your shell.” 
Said the Clam, “I'm slow of mo- 
tion, 
But my love is all devotion. 
And I joy to have my mate traverse 
lake and stream and ocean!” 


They wed, and cried, “Ah, this is 
Love, my own!” 
And the Clam sucked, the Salmon 


swam, alone. 


WOMEN NATURALIZED BY 
MARRIAGE 


California women expect to win 


votes in three months, and questions 


relating to naturalization and regis- 
tration of foreign-born women must 
be met. 

The naturalization of the husband], 
makes the wife and children citizens, 
even though they were not in this], 
country at the time the husband be- 
came a citizen and a voter. If the] ¢ 
husband has been a voter ten years, 
the wife has been a naturalized citizen | t 
all that time, with or without know-|1 


ledge of the law. No wife of a voter | ¢ 


will have to ask for separate natural-| men’s 


She 


Fo. eign-born 


ization. 


women who are not 


the €aughters or wives of voters must} Marlborough, 


A WOMAN WINS 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 
I have seen no mention 


by 
Colorado Supreme Court. 


as a candidate for the school board 
Mrs. Helen Brown Jones. Owing to a 
defective election law there was a 
contest, which resulted in a two 
year’s struggle in the courts. Mean- 
time no candidate was seated. Miss 
Laughlin fought the case through the 
lower courts, obtaining a verdict for 
Mrs. Jones. The other side carried 
the matter to the Supreme Court. The 
case was argued there, and the de- 
cision has lately been handed down 
sustaining the lower courts. 

The attorney on the other side was 
Charles S. Thomas, a former Gov- 
ernor of Colorado, and held to be one 
of the astute lawyers in the 
State. 

Miss Laughlin’s management of the 
case and her final brief are regarded 
as evidence of her great ability and 
legal knowledge. 

This is the first case which a 
woman has appeared before the Su- 
preme Court of this State, and Den- 
ver women are rejoicing not alone in 
the results, but also in the honor re- 
flected on them by Miss Laughlin’s 


most 


in 


victory. 


Elsie Seelye Pratt, M. D. 
1434 Glenarm street, Denver. 


Duchesses and Dignitaries Honor the 


International President 
All the English Suffrage Societies 
inited on the evening of July 4 in 


giving a complimentary dinner in Lon- 


lon to Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. At 


the head of the table was Mrs. Milli- they were all agreed—upon the neces- 


‘ent Garrett Fawcett, widow of the 


blind Postmaster General of England, 


o whom she was eyes and hands for 
nany years. Mrs. Fawcett is presi- 
lent of the National Union of Wo- 


Suffrage Societies (non-mili- 


already possesses it. tant). 


The guests included the Duchess of 


the Countess of Sel- 





be naturalized as men are, a process | borne, 
The naturalization laws are| prominent women. 


of years. 
National ones, and apply to ail States 
alike. A 
years in this country when applying 
and three more} 
record is complete. | 


person must 


papers,” 
years the 
Note the difference between naturaliza- 
federal and 
Which is a State right. 


for “first 


when 
tion, which is a right, 
voting, 
The question about the registration | 
of women are harder to answer, be-| 
the machinery of the registrar’s| 
has for only, 
will be necessary 


cause 


office been made men 
new in- 
that the 


will know 


and it for 
structions issued, 


the State 


to be so 


officials all over 
what to do. 

Answering the questions of foreign 
born women who are wives of voteis 
be said that, after the formal 
fail that 
the suffrage amendment has passed, a 
register should 
carry naturalization 


papers and an affidavit declaring she 


it may 


announcement is made next 


woman desiring to 


her husband's 


is his wife, and on her presenting 
these two documents, the registration 
official will be obliged to enter her 


name on the roll. 

‘the question as to how soon after 
Oct. 10 the of Cali- 
fornia may register and vote will be 

Alice L. Park. 
CHICAGO’S RICHEST 
WOMEN 


women citizens 


answered later. 


The names of the three richest wo- 
men in Chicago, as made public today 
the of the personal 
property tax lists, are Mrs. Nettie F. 
McCormick, $2,595,000; Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, $1,950,000; Virginia McCor- 
mick, $1,350,000. The sums named 
represent the value of their personal 
property, respectively, but they only 
include stocks, bonds, mortgages and 
jewels. 

Mrs. Blaine, although listed as one 
of the city’s most wealthy women, be- 
lieves that wealth is unjustly distrib- 
uted. 


on completion 


Ellen and many other 
Mrs. Catt and the 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw were the principal 


Terry 


have lived two) speakers. 


WOMEN’S PROCESSION 





There is a New Order in Which Wom- 
en Mean to Have a Worthy Place 
There are ceriain prejudices of great 
age and once of lusty strength which 
dead for all wit- 
nessed the women’s procession on Sat- 
urday. It used to be said that women 
lack the masculine tatent for organiza- 
tion. There has probably never been 
in this country a demonstration on so 
large a scale in which every arrange- 
ment worked so entirely smoothly. It 
used be said that women could 
never co-operate for any large purpose 
to their sex; feminine jeal- 
was a phrase which 
any argument. On Saturday women of 
every calling, of every social grade, of 
political of every 
sect, of every organization, of half the 
countries of the world, in a 
cause. Men think it a mem- 
orable day when Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Balfour sit upon the same platform. 
Looking upon Saturday's gathering of 
women, they must have felt that the 
fellowship of men must be a slight 
thing, or the causes which unite them 
of little account, when compared with 
the fellowship of women in the cause 
of the vote. 


must now be who 


to 


common 


ousy conciuded 


every complexion, 
united 
common 


Many men are puzzled at the spec- 
tacle of all this lavish expenditure of 
the human spirit for the winning of 
the vote. They have had the vote 
themselves so long and at such little 
cost that they forget that their fathers 
slew and burned and died for it: they 
forget even that the gaols of Russia 
are still filled, and the hangmen still 
busy with men who demanded a share 
of political power. It is easy but not 
worthy to make light of what has 
everywhere been bound up with blood 





In contrast to these figur the 


assessments on two of Ch‘ ust 
distinguished women. Jane 
has no taxable personal property, and 
Ella Flagg Young, Superintendent of 


Schools, only $500. 


Addaczus 


and anguish, and the anguish of women 
| is as precious as the anguish of men. 
| They have given, and are giving, their 
,martyrs for the vote, and there is as 
much passion, as much devotion, as 
uch fortitude, as much spiritual ele- 


| vation in this struggle of the women 


in your 
columns of the recent victory secured |manity can make, 
Miss Gail Laughlin before the/h:ghest boon humanity can desire. 


Two years ago the women put up| power, is valued chiefly as the symbol 


as ever lifted a nation out of sujec- 
tion, or carried a religion to recogiii- 


tion. 


These are hu- 


the 


the finest offerings 
given from 


For the vote, though an instrument of 


of freedom. No man who jooked on 
at the long and various line of women 
on Saturday could afford to be cynical 
cr contemptuous of the purpose which 
brought them together, or the spirit 
in which they came together. The 
emotions and the ideal represented 
are of the quality to provoke any re- 
sponse but indifference. We can love 
liberty, or hate liberty, but we must 
not trifle with it. We can be inspired 
by devotion and courage, or we can be 
angered by them, but we cannot be 
cool and indifferent towards them. 
There were in Saturday’s procession 
veiled women from the East and 
women in academic robes from the 
West, women from every colony of 
the Empire, and women from most of 
the great States of the world. It was 
an international gathering, and an in- 
ternational congress to demand a po- 
litical privilege for British women is a 
strange political happening which yet 
strikes none of us as strange. If 
Irishmen were to call in the help of 
Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, and 
Hindoos to secure Ireland liberty, we 
might be shocked; but that English- 
women should summon the women of 
the world to help them win the vote 
is normal and natural. 
The battle which Englishwomen are 
fighting is not their own battle only, 
nor the prize of victory only the vote. 
It is the battle of all women and the 
emancipation of all women. There 
is a new order in whieh women mean 
to have a worthy place. Those many 
thousands of Saturday included many 
various ideals. But upon two things 
sity for struggle and upon the neces- 
sity for women themselves determin- 


Letters this size 


=—> VOTES FOR WOMEN << 


vertise the cause. 


Stamp every 
summer. 


Price 15 cents, post paid. 


The easiest way in which you can ad- 


letter you write this 


aN, _ SUFFRAGE 
Votes for Women Rubber Stamps 


Votes for Women Pape, Nessa.) 
Just ey bse for Picnics Ins 
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Decorated with a Bl “y 
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Order now 








Send Today to Headquarters for, 


Sample Packages and Particulars of Suffrage Literaty, 
To be Sold at Summer Resorts : 
Packages sent on approval, with suggestions and information. 


Price 35 cents Per 100, Post paig 
atten 





A New and Valuable Reference Book 


BY 
EUGENE A. HECKER 





A Short History of Woman’s Rights 
Read it yourself and see that your 
Public Library has it. “This volume 
gives a comprehensive account of the 
changing status of woman from the 
days of Augustus to the present. The 
privileges accorded to and the legal 
restrictions binding women in differ- 
ent epochs and in different countries 
are clearly presented. A detailed ac- 
count of the progress of women’s 
rights in England and in the United 
States forms a material and important 
part of the volume.” 


PRICE, $1.50 NET; POSTPAID, $1.62 


Photograph Gallery 


OF 


Eminent Suffragists 





An interesting collection of 
traits, mounted on canvas, 
for hanging as a temporar 
tion. 

The gallery may be Tented to any 
suffrage association for the nominal] 
fee of $1.00 plus expressage. 


Por- 
all ready 
Y exhibj. 





SUFFRAGE POEMS 


A new publication containing all of the 
best of Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Suf- 
frage verse, selected from “In This Our 
World,” “The Woman’s Journal” and 
“The Forerunner.” 

Most useful for occasions 

Only 10 cents a copy 
11 cents postpaid 


ENGLISH CARTOON POSTCARDS 


From drawings by members of 
The Artists’ Suffrage League 


SAMPLE SET OF 10, POSTPAID, 26c. 














ing their own fate. This unity of 
women and this universality of the 
cause lift the movement into the rank 
of the great revolutions, and the march 
to the Albert Hall may take its place 
with the march of the women to Ver- 
sailles.—London Daily News. 


HUMOROUS 


“What do you think of the plot?’ 
asked the theatre manager. ‘That 


isn’t a plot,” replied the man who had 
paid $2 to see the show. “That’s a 
conspiracy.”—Washington Star. 


Neighbor: “How did that naughty 
“That 
good little boy of yours hit him in the 
head with a brick.” 


little boy of yours get hurt?” 


We clip the following for the benefit 
of those who doubt the power of the 
press: “Owing to the overcrowded con- 
dition columns, a number of 
births and deaths are unavoidably 
postponed this week.”—The Chestnut 
Tree, 


of our 





In Congress Mr. Conger of Michigan 
once vehemently a_ resolution 
which the chair had repeatedly declared 
out of order. At last the speaker said 
indignantly, “I think the chair has the 
right to exercise a little common 
sense in this matter.” Mr. Conger in- 
stantly responded, “Oh, if the chair 
has the slightest intention of doing 
anything of that kind I will immedi- 
ately take my seat.” 


urged 





Radical Guest: “By the way, Duch- 
ess, if we abolish the lords this session 
won't the Duke be awfully upset?” 

Duchess: ‘Oh, I expect he would; 
but I shan’t let him know, you know!” 
—Punch, 





“What is a Senator, Pa?” 

“A Senator, my son, is very often a 
man who has risen from obscurity to 
something worse.”—Life. 





Fair Critic: “Oh, Mr. Smear. those 
ostriches over there are simply per- 
fect! You should never paint anything 
but birds.” 

Artist (sadly): “Those are not 
ostriches, madam. They are angels!” 
—London Opinion. 





Father of the Falr One: “How can 


—— 
LAST CHANCE 
TO SECURE 
HAMPTON'S MAGAZINE FOR Appi 
CONTAINING 
Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr’s article 
“THE WOMEN DID IT” in Colorado 
for only six cents, postpaid, 
Send orders to Headquarters, 





FPREE! 


Don't forget to send to Headquarters 
for all you can use of the What To Do 
leaflet, and the Political District Orga: 
ization leaflet. 

These two are indispensable. There js 
space left on the What To Do leaflet for 
printing in the address of your local head 





I. The Government of the United States. 
Il. Powers of th, Federal Government. 
lll. Congress. 

IV. The President and His Cabinet. 

V. The Supreme Court and the Judiciary. 
VI. Political Parties. 

Vil, The State. 

Vill. The State and Business. 


IX. Labor and Living Conditions. 


quarters, which will double its nsefulness 


Politics and Government in the United States 


An excellent little handbook by E. T. Fox, giving a brief outline of the 
departments of city, state and national government. 
classes and individual workers. Contents: 


Invaluable for clubs, 


X. Local Politics. 
XI, How a Law is Made. 
Xll. The City. 
XIll. The Law and its Administration. 
XIV. Taxation and Expenditure. 
- The Making of a Citizen. 
Civic Terms. 
Bibliography. 


Price, 25c; Postpaid, 26c 








A Commonsense View of Woman Suffrage 





By Jesse Lynch Williams 


Reprinted from the December 


World” 
Price 
Postpaid 
Per 100 
Postpaid 


“Ladies' | 
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i 
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Measuring Up Equal Suffrage 





By George Creel and Judge Ben B. Lindsey 


Reprinted from the February 
“Delineator” 





THE SAFETY OF THE STATE 
An interview with 
Hon. W. O. Howard, 
Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New York State 
Price, $.06 each, postpaid. 
Per 100—$3.00 postpaid. 


Woman Suffrage in New Zealand 
“One very noticeable effect of Woman 
Suffrage has been the practical re- 
futation of all arguments against 
‘.” This pamphlet tells how. 
Formerly, $.06 postpaid. 


NOW . for $.06 postpaid. 


per 100, $2.00 postpaid. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE A NECESSITY FOR: The Church and Votes for Women 


Mrs. Dietrick’s book, 
“Women in the Early 

Ministry,” if presented by every Sut 

fragist to some clergyman she knows 

would bring results. 

Formerly, 25c. 


NOW 15c, postpaid. 
Mayors of Five States 


Overwhelming testimony from 
. tac far 
Suffrage States in favor of votes 10 
women. 


Christian 


—— 





the 


Formerly $.06, postpaid. 


NOW {s for $.06, postpaid. 


per 100, $2.25, postpai*. 
————_ 





Order any of the 


daughter? You say that by the strict- 


est economy you can Save only ten 
dollars a month!” 

Poor but Worthy Poet: “Oh, yes, 
but if we both Save, it will be twenty 
dollars!”’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 





A number of tourists were looking 
down the crater of Vesuvius. An 
American gentleman said to his com- 
panion: “That looks a good deal like 
the infernal regions.” 

An English lady, overhearing the re- 
mark, said to a friend: “Good 
gracious! How these Americans do 
travel!”"—Lippincott’s, 





you possibly think of marrying my); 








above articles from 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE HEADQUARTERS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“Sen DAR AG a TO 


“What cured him of flirting?” 

“He started a flirtation with 4 lady 
who turned out to be selling 49 od 
cyclopedia at $200 a set.”—Louisvilié 
Courier-Journal. 





The motor car goes whizzing oF 

The aeroplane floats through the § A 

But the man who walks, his cares 4 
few— are 

He gets where he is going *° 





. »frain 
In justice add a last refrain 


The man of the car and aer 

To earthly cares may bid adiew 

And get where he is goins, t00. 
—Springfield Republic 
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